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Iiy Sue Ituicl 

A strong argument In favour nf 
London University submitting a pri- 
vate fiill to I'url lament this autumn 
tu enable it tt* try out. major const i- 
tutimicii reforms lias bean put for- 
ward by Sir Dougins Logan, pi incinul 
of the university- He maintains cii.it 
H ilie nill is not promoted in the 
next session it will mean a harmful 
delay in bringing about el unifies. 

in flu? third report of lh« univer- 
sity's consultative committee, set it]* 
to pro mule discussion oil tin* Mur- 
ray Report* Sir Douglas wurns that 
to deluv the inniti reform, which 
iiroiiosch making the vie a- chancel Ini* 
jes full-lime salaried, academic mu! 
administrative head, will serin ir»«y 
impair the university's efficient 
running. . „ . , , 

Hr adds ilrat Parliament should 
ho given an curly opportunity to 
decide whether flu* frnir statutes 

'proposed by the university, which 
were disallowed by the Privy Coun- 
cil in May, aie in the intCJicsis nt 
the university or uni. 

Last month the university senotc 
voted to defer its decision on the 
arrangements for depositing the bill. 

■ The crucial wording of a recom- 
mendation that the senate should 
Consider proposed arrangements for 
submitting the Bill on November 27 
was changed after the London 

Meeting ends 
PNL era 

. A chapter in the history of the 
Polytechnic of N*rth- London was 
closed laSt week when the joint 
1 nnlvtedinic/Innef London Educa- 
tion Authority advisory comm ll tee 

held its eighteenth and probably 
final meeting. 

The committee, which was set up 
In December, 1973, to look Into the 
development of the polytechnic, 
warmly welcomed the recent report 
1 on the polytechnic by the Council 
for National Academic Awards. 

It cortgratulated the start and 


‘•i 


it wjubimu*""." ,, T, 

•siudeots on the "considerable pro- 
gress” that has been made. The 
polytechnics, future was now better 
, assured, it said; ; • 

The . comttfittee is to submit its 
awn final report, to the .aiuhority 
■; arid to the mulytedhnic governors, 
i , It will .recomptOtid . extending the 
physical d^lbpmedt plan and; con- 
l.t inu ally revising the academic plan. 

• The polytechnic, should establish its 
\ resource prio'ritia? and Improve its 

services, by their reaUofcatidn, it 

■The coipmjttee thanked Mr iJack 
. Straw, iti chairman, Sad the .poly- 
technic iiid Authority staff; for their 
'• Work. The committee will recom- 

* mend ta the governors add the: ILEA 
'• that it be formally disbanded. ^ 


Self mil nf Economics and Bedford 
CiiIIcku MiccL'cded in getting an 
hiiic mime ill curried to delete the 
niiruinii tiL'uciliiic. 

The LSli has opposed plans to 
introduce i lie Bill tii is year. 

The senate will now consider the 
matter again in October or Novem- 
ber after comments have been 
received on the nearly-published 
draft Bill from the governing bodies 
of iiu> schools. The lust date the 
Bill cun he submitted for considera- 
tion in Llie next session is Novem- 
ber 27. 

At last month's senate meeting the 
third report, which shows a large 
measure of agreement about the 
aims of rEie Bill, was also consid- 
ered. Tii the report, which sums up 
roinincnls on the whole issue. Sir 
Douglas estimates -rliOL to defer 
deiNiMtiiijj the Bill until November 
197G would mean that the statutes 
were not implemented until 1979 at 
the earliest. 

He believes it is wrong in prin- 
ciple that the university should not 
be able to change its constitution, 
after proper consultation, to meet 
changing circumstances, and is 
strongly in favour of releasing it 
from restrictions placed on it by 
the University of London Act 1926 
which Limited the senate's powers to 
amend sta tutes. 

Save Fircroft 
jobs-report 

The Council for Academic Freedom 
and Democracy has called for imme- 
diate action to- aVert the threatened 
closure of Fircroft Collage, Birming- 
ham, and save the jobs -of Its four 
full-time academic staff. 

In a special report published this 
week the couucll asks that the pre- 
sent freeze on admissions, imposed 
pending a Department of Education 
and Science inquiry into the future 
of Fircroft, be lifted. 

Troubles began at Fircroft, an 
adult education college, earlier tills 
year when the students refused to 
recognize . the principal, Mr . Tony 
. Corfield, and Introduced tlieir own 
education Syllabus. - 

When the college .was threatened 
with closure by the trustees* the stu- 
dents occupied the 1-maiu buildings 
and were, only removed -after court 
..action. The trustees h^ve said that 
the! closure will be temporary and. 
admissions will be suspended for 
the 1975-76 intake until after the 
DES. Inquiry-* ‘ . , ' - ’ 

-The council claims that this Is 
! unfair penalization of the jobs of 
the permanent staff. It judged. that 


by Alan Citiie 
Science Correspondent 

Opinions were divided in the 
veterinary schools this week over a 
proposal that die Government 
should spend £250, 0(J0 to buy 
veterinary practices for the schools 
that do not have them ( The THES 
August 1, 1975). 

The proposal was one of the chief 
recommendations of a committee of 
inquiry into the veterinary profes- 
sion chaired by Sir Michael Swann, 
chnirmmi of the BBC ana a former 
vice-chancellor of Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, which reported last week. 

It lias for the most part been 
warmly received by the veterinary 
schools who have endorsed most of 
the chief reconunoiulations. 

Professor G. H. Arthur, chair- 
man of the board of Bristol Univer- 
sity Veterinary School, said that 
even if none of the recommenda- 
tions was implemented, the report 
had collated an invaluable mass of 
detailed Information. 

' Opinion on whether the university 
should be bought a practice was 
divided in the school; some people 
argued that It was difficult to inte- 
grate veterinary teaching with clini- 
cal practice. He thought, however, 
that the school could obtain a rea- 


a r.Ti- in' ■ , U <Ti 


fifth of the money suggested 
Swann report for the five schools. 

At Cambridge, Mr F. R. Spratllng 
pointed out that the university 
already had a small practice, 


together wiih a university farm, and Professor McIntyre thought th* 
that opinion was split over the value ns much as 10 per’ cent oE A5f 
oE a Full-scale practice. research money could usefully k 

Many round them a mixed liles : spent in the schools, pointing 
sing, arguing that the practice siaFt the big differential m the 'buioou 
tended to become isolated from the the Medical Research Court 
teaching staff at the school resulting spends on research grants in |V- 
in increasingly smaller levels of cnl- universities compared to the ARC - 
laboration. Professor McIntyre said he it 

Professor W. I. M. McIntyre, dean lievcd that the Swann report rw P 
oF the Glasgow University Medical seuted a breakthrough which 
School, argued trenchantly for the eventually lend to the establish, 
Swann recoin men dut ion. He said : of a consultant class withiiTjC 

“There is an honest difference of veterinary profession, 
opinion in the schools over the He thought that there would bi 
need for practices, but I have no need for only about 50 of » 
doubt that this- recommendation is specialists, hut he did not b 
the only hope we have of progress **. the work could adequately be 
He went on to explain tliut the by general practitioners, 
practices would have to be run by i t wus essential that the - km 
the senior academic staff in the mendations of the report db n 
schools. With the new emphasis oil rices be implemented so .that ait* 
preventive veterinary medicine en- pective consultants could -jufas 
gendered by the Swann report, it the necessary training and emr 
was essentia] that academic staff e nce. 

should be given clinical experience Professor Arthur of Bristol nai 
in real conditions. the point that veterinary educaii. 

Professor McIntyre thought the i s not more expensive than muL 
Swann committee had erred on the education, because many otic, 
conservative side in recommending school costs are disguised fhr 
only £250,000 for all five schools — the contribution of the Depu 
Bristol, Cambridge, Glasgow, Liver- D f Health and Social Security, 
pool and London (Edinburgh alrendy The Agricultural Research Cfci 
has a practice). To be effective at cil said this week that it ms M 
least £250,000 should be spent on Ing at the report and would bn 
each school. At least 200 farms porting on the specific cntkfc 


AH the schools welcomed the keen to support worthwhile r«wf 
recommendation that the Agricul- in the universities and was opts 
tural Research Council should spend suggestions from the .vtteria 
more money on research In the schools for research projects, 
schools. leader, pt# I 
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Leeds to validate voluntary 
college broad-based degrees 

by David Henqke dents will enter the college 


the education programme is a signi- 
ficant advance in the organization 
oEjMstscnodl education in Britain. 

■The report calls for a complete 
overhaul of the collage authority 


oE : postschodl education in Britain. 


with, a riew to ending administra- 
tion 1 by the Fircroft Trust. 


The College of York and Ripon St 
John is to be one of the first new 
voluntary colleges to offer a new 
range of degree and diploma work 
outside teacher training. 

Leeds University announced last 
week that the college liafi received 
validation for awards of Bachelor 
Of Arts, and Bachelor of. Science 
ordinary and honours degrees, and 
the Diploma of Higher Education. 
Students .will be able to take a 
combination of two subjects, and in 
the case of some science. and mathe- 
matics courses, a combination of 
three. . 

Mr J. V. Barnett, principal of the 
new college^ which has been formed 
by combining two Anglican colleges 
of education, said the new courses 
were designed t6 attract students 
who wanted a broad - range of 
opportunities. ■’ 

The. collage will be able to offer 18 
different subject^ ill "various com- 
binations and students . taking the 
new degrees will study alongside' 
trainee; teachers. 

The balance between students 
taking- teacher training Courses and 
general degree courses will change 
in the next few years. Oqly 55 stu- 
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dents will enter the college to take 
general courses in September but by 
1981 the numbers will rise to 800 
of the 1,600 students. 

Those taking Initial teacher train- 
ing courses will decline rapidly. 

The collage is to become the base 
for the new York and District Edu- 
cation Centre which opens on Sep- 
tember 1 and will serve a wide area 
of .North Yorkshire. 

Leeds University . has also 
announced the awards of new 
degrees for four other colleges in its 
area training organization. 

Trinity and All Saints College, a 
large Roman Catholic college on tho 
outskirts of Leeds, will be offering 
a bachelor of education (ordinary 
and honours), a bachelor of arts and 
bachelor of science ordinary degree 
and a postgraduate certificate of 
education course. 

. The. city of Leeds and Carnegie 
College will offer h BEd ordinary 
and honours course and a PGCE. 

North Riding College of Educa- 
tion, Scarborough, will offer a dip- 
loma of higher education and certi- 
ficate . in education : and a B Ed 
(ordinary and honours). 

Bcetton Hall College, of Education, 
Wakefield, will-offer a certificate in 
education and a B Ed (ordinary and 
honours). ■ 


Aigrain challenges 
physicists on -future" 

1 ?Tiysics: fafiesi' & depi'esisibii. In. the 
near .. future, according to Professor 
Pierre, Aigrain of the University of 
Paris' and-, formerly Director of 
Higher Education , at the French 
Ministry . of Education. 

.’/physicists W^re just abfut to give 
;up their argument of many years 
that money s^ent tin physics paid 
°V j^ 1 techn °l°8icfll advances, just 
when for. the first time this seemed 
to be true. 

Professor Aigrain saw three 
aydas of. chsnge > tiie nror 
fututej First, the 'Search; for ele- 
mdntary part qles would cease. It 
j ”,_. e * tle P e !y e^pen^iVa and he 


thsn pl,il0 ' 
t i c „SSL wduld - be 
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problem 

The, Technician p 

has set up a working 
sider how to' cater rf? 1 
dentsL-those who; towf. 
to a college offering 
lar subject, or who 
reguHrly because of con . . 
home or work. ’ ' 
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Student role in Portugal crisis 


Universities spark 
revolution and 
go on fighting 


by lien Pimlott 

A fear ure of revolutions is that 
students 1 tend to play a prominent 
part in them and this is certainly 
true nf the revolution in progress in 
Portugal. Although the coup which 
overthrew the Cnetano regime came 
from the Army, the influence of 
revolutionary ideas In the univer- 
sities was important in bringing it 
h limit, and students have been in the 
forefront, of the myriad ultra left 
groups —Maoists, Trbtskvists, anar- 
cho-syndicalists' — which have acted 
in many ways as revolutionary pace- 
setters. What is notable (but per- 
haps not surprising) is that transfer 
of control in tbe Ministry of Edu- 
cation and Culture since the coup 
to minis tors and officials whose 
sympathies ure broadly with the 
orthodox Communists and their 
allies has failed to dampen the 
fires of campus revolt. 

Before the coup, in a highly re- 
pressive society where any state- 
ment of opposition or publication 
could lead to arbitrary arrest, tor- 
ture 'and indefinite imprisonment, 
universities wore oases of relative 
liberalism. Almost entirely restricted 
to the children of Portugal’s small 
middle and upper classes, higher 
education was regarded as a, sector 
where a limited degree of youthful 
rebellion was tolerable, or at any 
rate unavoidable. This did not make 
the faculties safe or free. Students 
were frequently arrested and beaten 
by the PIDE,' the ndtoripus secret 
police, and student demonstrations 
were automatically broken up. 

In many > faculties academic 
preferment wds heavily based- on 
political- factors and any. association 
with opposition groups wa^ -q '.bar 
to appoint menti .;Neverthel«s, there 
were many prof essors Vi ,Vtho Were 
hostile to ' the Intrusion of political 
thuggery qi to the 1 campuses, and 


the i sodpl- pbsHion and youth of 
students (mdSt started at 16 or 17) 
helped to give them a comparative 
Immunity from the kind of treat- 
ment meted out to peasants or 
workers who involved themselves in 
clandestine activity. 

■ Hence the universities were able 
to become centres of left-wing 
opposition ' to the regime and 
movements such as Movimento da 
Esquerda Socialista (MES), founded 
In the early 1960s,' and the Maoist 
Movimento 1 Reorgmijzatiuo do par- 
tido. . do Proletanpdo (MRPP), set 
up. Ip 1970, developed a strong base 
among students and junior lecturers. 
. . The April J97f coup occurred in 


part because the ideas discussed 
and developed in the universities 
were allowed to spread to tho 
Army. 

By the early 1970s the vast majo- 
rity of lower ranking officers in 
Africa were conscripts, many of 
them university students who could 
obtain a commission after one year 
of study and four or five months' 
military training. The students took 
left-wing politics to Africa and in 
many cases brought Africa and Afri- 
can approaches to revolution back 
to the universities when they re- 
turned to complete their studies. A 
cross- fertilization of ideas between 
students, young lecturers and jun- 
ior officers created the basis of the 
Armed Forces Movement (MFA), 
the main dynamo of the revolution. 

When the coup came the students 
felt that in a very immediate sense 
it was their revolution, tind they 
acted accordingly. With power in 
the faculties transferred to commit- 
tees on which teachers and students 
were .equally represented (and 
which were subject to the sovereign 
authority of full general assem- 
blies) the expulsion of professorial 
and other staff associated with the 
old regime was widespread. In 
some faculties the students went 
much farther. Lisbon’s Faculty of 
Law, In particular, rapidly tran£. 
formed itself 1 from a bastion of the 
: old establishment into a revolution- 
. ary . commune. . . 

Initially tile' Communists, whose 
heroic- record of resistance to 
fascism over several decades was 
widely admired, were able to Con- 
trol the faculty through the Union . 
of Communist Students. This did 
not last long. The Maoist MRPP, 
calling for full democracy within 
-the faculty and direct revolutionary 
action outside it, was far closer to 
the students’ mood than the ortho- 
dox Communists who emphasized 
discipline and stressed Alvaro 
Cunhal's strategy of restraint. 
Hence the MRPP student organiza- 
tion, Students' Front Marxist 
Leninist, was able to oust the Com- 
munists. take over the faculty and 
replace the entire teaching staff of 
60 professors and lecturers with 
MRPP adherents Dr sympathizers. 

Mostly young, including some 
without degrees or whose formal 
training was in other disciplines, 
these new teachers have . imple- . 
mented student demands to empha- 
sise Marxism-Leninism in the curri- 
culum, and reject any kind of grad- 
irig or. selection ' through examina- 
tions.' • - • •" • • ' ■ ;• ■■ ■ 



The Ministry pf Education and 1 
Culture has regarded political devel- 
opments On the campuses with a 
combination of- indulgence, dlsap-' 
proval and 1 impotence.. Until May, 
1975i teaching staff expelled by -stu- 
dents were receiving salaries, while 
elected teachers were not: now the 
ministry is paying both. The main 
crisis, however, has arisen not over 
appointments but over examinations. 
The students (including many not 
on the ultra left) consider selection 
and assessment which involves grad- ! 
ins to be elitist and destructive. The 
ministry is concerned to maintain 
standards and not exceed quotas. 
The retail of this dash has been 
stalemate and disarray. 

The problem has not just been 
within universities (where grading 
in many institutions has been limited 
to a simple "pass or fail" distinc- 
tion) but more acutely at the level 
of entrance requirements. Following 
the April 1974 coup, pressure from 
teachers and students resulted In a 
drastic lowering of the standard for 
entrants so that last year there were 
scarcely any failures in the qualify- 
ing exam. The result was greatly to 
Intensify the problem created by a 
n bulge” of applicants caused by an 
influx of repatriated colonials and 
demobilised Soldiers and by . t{ie 
coming-bf-age (for; which no proyl- 
' continued dn page 20 
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£ 28 m building 
m plan signals 
student cuts 

by Brian MacArthur 

There was widespread disappoint- 
ment this week at the size of the 
1976-77 building programme. 

At E28in, it. is exactly half the 
programme for 1975-76, although 
student numbers are expected to 
increase by up to 15,000 in rhe new 
academic year. 

Since new buildings cake soveral 
years to design and construct, the. 
programme was seen os the first 
serious indication that the Govern- 
ment is considering a further reduc- 
tion in the scudan-t 'target of 640,000 
by 1981-82. 

In his announcement last week, 
Mr Mullcy, Secrciury of State for 
Education and Science, snid tlmt he 
would be authorizing stnrts nit 
buildings to a value of about £28m 
at current prices (explained Inter 
as being in real terms). The Uni- 
versity Grants Committee is getting 
£8m of the £28m compared with n 
share of £15m from a total pro- 
gramme of £56ni for 1975-76. 

On the college and polytechnic 

f nogramme. the DES is now asking 
ocai authorities to submit plans 
(which some may be reluctant 10 do 
in present circumstances) and deci- 
sions are expected by the end of 
October. If inflation continues, ilia 
E28in may be increased. 

A university student residential 
place now costs about C3jQ00, half. 
. of which is expected to come from 
don and * oan subsidy. ” 

al devel- ■ Soma GSO residential places pan. 

with a be built for £lm, although uni verst 
> dlsap-' t*®* incur heavy repayments - on 
til May, other £lm. ■ 

I by -stu- ° ut the £ 15m in the 1975-76 
>s while yen 1 ! more than E3m went • to 
now rhe residential places, some E2m was 
he main ^located to* modernizations and 
not over modifications to meet the new Fire 
inations Precautions Act, about' £5m wont, to 
any not student teaching- places and some 
selection £750,000 was for computer buildings, 
res grad- There were only three major 
cive. The buildings— the Arts. Centre at War- 


wick (El. 5m), an accountancy build- 
ing at University College London 
£1.75m) and a £lm contribution to 


Weathermen sweat out ice age 


Some 700 Japanese 
students suffered the 
"cultural shock* of a two 
week visit to Scotland. 
Ronald Faux reports. 


Richard Hoggart 
“Chatto’s lawyer said that 
it was one of the most 
dangerous books he had 
ever read.” The author of 
“The Uses of Literacy' ", 
who becomes warden of 
Goldsmiths' College, 
London, next year, talks to 
Joanna Holland, page 4 


Visibly jinking 
PJans to make Venice an 
international' study centre 
are failing through a 
combination of Italian 
intrigue and the economic 
crisis. Frances Gibb 
reports, page 7 


by Alau Cahc, Science Correspondent ;■ 

Tile world Is . getting colder and will be colder for 
seyerol decades according to- Professor Hubert Lamb, 
director aE the Climatic Research Unit 'and tne Uniyer- - 
slty nf. East Anglia:' 1 Hb waver, bis forecast is not 
wared by ; all Weather experts. V' 

. So- nQXl week slinuld soca llvelv exchange when the 
world's. 1 weathfertnen- meet tit East Anglia for a week 
conference bn ell matte change . Entitled "Long 


: fel®2rblbgy : q nd iAphospiierio .physics, the conference 
-.will, ;b|riiig itogetljet* the" '.hunt broadly based- group- of 
?pecTalists T i !9yec assembled. 

: V-Ul. i ■ : metebridogli IS, ; mathematicians, 

bikrihe biologists ’'arid geologists from 
elHRrtf 1 * : ^et-ica, ^RtiSsia. Fftince, Germany, Canada, 


were ■ was a similar liieeting— an 
s ^4ferencq 19?2 : where, geologist, and 


meteorologists .first began to try to 'see cadi. other’s 
view point— the meteorologists realised with shattering 
force just .hbW pear the' jgeologists believed HI19 eud 
of die. present interglacial period to 'be. In layman’s 
terms, 'the return of the ice yias lust .around the ; 
ebrndr.- However, this view has moderated a little 
since, ' ' " ' / : ! 

. Professor Lfl|»b says there is widespread agroeftiftnr , 

. that the weather In the. first half, oc tlfls century has 
been otyplcally stable. It will be riiQch inure -volatile! 
in tho remaining years of the century arid that will 
mean long, periods of extreme : vreaiJier-^-loiig 1 hot 
periods; long cpld periods, lorig "wet periods, Jopg dry., 
. periods. A : . 

He says vve are still a long way room die accurate . 
prediction of- next year’s weather of even tomorrow's j 
weariiei!,, but believes we are getting dose to tvhatbe . 
describee as an actuarial ’’ type of .tired iction^ based 
on experience mid probability.; Add. tie flfitily'-rejects 
the lay view ''tliap spelt predictions, soepi only & little;, 
advanced On ted ' skies tit night, or itiie angle ' of the 
moon f in darkest: East Anglia the tfcpdemimoon lying 
on Its back' 1 b taken as 0 sure sign of rain. . . . 


the Sainsbury Art Centre at East 
Anglia. 

A building programme of £8m 
will not therefore build very 'much. 
Tbe priorities of the UGC are ex- 
pected to be for. medical places and 
residence, as well as some work on 
conversions to achieve better time- 
tabling and nn fire precaution. 

Colleges and polytechnics have 
received the same proportion of a 
smaller programing as last year, 
anothe'r indication pf the Govern- 
ment’s commitment. They are now 
noxious to knoiy if. thoir £20m will 
be divided equally between poly- 
technics and-, colleges. 

Dr. George' Tolley, director- of 
, Sheffield Polytechnic, /said tlint it 
already needed up to £2m of build- 
ing to meet DES standards. Shef- 
field was not the only polytechnic 
where the number of 'eaurses wax 
growing* whore there was a squeeze 
on local spending, and now a-srnall 
building .. . pLocremme. - Student, 
adruissjorls niight havq to' be cut 
lieXf year. 

• Universities are expefctihg student 
numbers: to grow by about 9,000 In 
,itho : autumn to a total of, qround 
-. 260,(1 he addition r ; of - atiptlicr ■ 
Iyeeds to the system— a, nd ilio, poly- 
tech hies expect a grDvvth nf a&nnl 
: 5,000 or 6,000 to a' lotul bf 1 90,000 
* degree students. •. 1 .- 

. • >.'• Uaiv j pR • 

-• 1971/72 : -25.1V ? -;27«5 . ■ 

.. .1975/76- 1 fr.‘ Mt' V , , 

./'IS? 6/77" • • ••• i8 ’, i; 
NOTEa V unbar, ertqfatKm 'snui* an*' 
turn Z^.lhurolof "tlii unoum •tient, 

wilch-'VmmVa Lower than me announced 

nOvMttV- riiuroi im far Marta s' Uto 
^uiharijMS ^ nrooraimne* -worn tiuiiwr ( sou 


Quantum mechanics 
M.L.G. Redhead discusses 
Max Jammer’s new book 
on the philosophy of 
quantum mechanics ; “A 
work of genuine . ; 
scholarship’, page 12 


CNAA’s public face 
Bill Gutteridge on 7 
Michael- Lane’s new book 
^ It se rv.es to rein i rid us of 
some. 'of the shifts and . 
ci \ ^irifees which have taken 
pfaceAVitiiiri; 10 years”. 


"^Thd ' -fig urea ira OraBnHmnat'nai 

■lari,. , ■ 
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Bucks students seek 
local authority grants 


THE TIMES 1IIGHEK IMPLICATION SUPPLEMENT 

Fewer graduates choose industry 

bv Sue Reid university, who have published their deinic excellence alone it nn 

' . findings in this month’s edition of fie alio n for top nianagememw^ 

Graduates are avoiding industry as D i recto , t blame this si hi at inn stresses tba J industry requlr« 


by Duvid Walker 


urauudiea me uru.«... B — ^ ~ me Director, uiame tins siiuaiinu ; *«iuusiry requlr*. 

i, . nl „ a career, a research team front 0I1 ,|,e differences between industry "li iWeiiil 

Oxford IMr ^ *'' d ,‘ h ' ■" "S* . 

Two students accepted by the Uni- early autumn. The prospectus, pub- team says that the °" The article says; “ Industry is an lugher education and ,h ere ff! 

veriiLv Calient* nr KuckiiiBhani nre li*hcd m March, just missed the the destinations of Oxford students im ^ nown territory and therefore was to graduates that i„5 rf 

rSKTBJ local authbri ti es “I"" 1 *' Uni v^rsilies Central' Com,. show that less than one in five first studenta - views tC nd to be a pot- should loot. that 

*£%£* discretionary ^ ° ' 'Z* shSi - - 


grants to study for its two-year till ihev had a rough idea of how 
licence. their UCCA applications fared be- 


things as the Lonrho 


The attractiveness of i ni i lW „ 

null) lip 


CA applications fared be- The * ar 8 e «t increase in recruit- accountS| pollution 

■ j ■ _ it _ liar nn-iiMd In ranrral nnn II I 1 ■ 


o affair, expense should be enhanced in spite of if. 
. «he rat race, K,TJ" * ud » *• 54 


Professor Max Beloff, the pHnci- fore considering the college. ment lias occured In central and possible redundancy at 40. mis- rhat ’ { 

pal, said rhe college was waiting The college Is making much of Jocal government with the numbei leading advertising, and the north media, said the research team-n 

to see whether local educa- die informal assurance it has re- of Oxford students choosing this 0 f England complete with endlessly image of industry needed imorarii 
don authorities would finance sm- V- e ' ved . ultivers . ,f, « a about career having trebled in the last six smoking factory chimneys." It adds possibly by encouraging 

dents for the courses in law and fkarion f SSh£ " wort yeaiS- Accountar ) cy a “ d . ,a " ha Y? . that students have expressed doubts ||“ r “ lted graduMcs t0 »■& la * 

economics being offered at the Glasgow, the London School of Eco- a,s0 beco ™ e popular. More than II about the use of industry and the Figure* nubllshnH in ti. n, 

"Independent University". Indivi- noinics and Reading have given de- per cent of graduates selected these morality of private enterprise. on destinations of ill b^' 
dual students who applied would be finite promises, while Birmingham professions in 1974 compared with Mr Lethbridge and Mr Dunsninre university graduates In iH"? 1 

helped In their negotiations with ""fl. Jf ff 1 „ I>romis ed sv,n ' i»«t seven per cent in 1969. say graduates are loften concerned reveal that the appeal of I JjjS 

their authorities. pn l„. ‘ consideration. But rhe percentage of Oxford by tlie sti'esses and strains and pos- and commerce is stagnant JuaS 

The college has recently begun an Officially London University, students entering Industry lias de- Slb,e baa,tb of u ,nan “ K .°' 27 l ,er , cent of first degree mi) 

°\r h -«-*-■ =h -x , - : 


fflS'tapSLSL™ TlS while M.nchoiter University „ M with 15 p. cent in 1972 .nd job elsewhere .with more reliable where in the world as 

edfertiaomenls glve proniSe to >h« "hole m.trer Is Mill under 20 per cent in 1969. pen.19.1 provisions. industry, sey die Orf«d »f 

the fact that the Low Society and “ ns, deninon. Mr David Lethbridge, a fellow of A general ignorance about in- Twenty years of research b i| 

the Bar Council have recently The college is offering about 25 the Oxford Centre for Manage- !“ y J - S a so -£u 1poimed , y - lI,e i wo V ,lite ? States have shown fcf 

recognized the Buckingham quolifi- scholarships for which cuididates i nejIt Studies, and Mr Robert f ca , den ] 1C i5' , f y com P* ain a American students “have W' 

cation as giving exemption In pro- will take examinations during the Dtin8mora ass i s t fl nt aecretarv for rhi JSBt? - ** BmonB ,eachers steadily d otvn wards, most druud; 

fessional examinations. summer. Dr Clarke emphasiaed that uunamore assistant secretary tor and the public. ally on the overall measure d 

The college plans to lake SO to candidates of “sufficient merit” lbe a PP°' nl ments committee at the The article points out that aca- motivation to manage.” • j . 

J00 students, excluding fl number w*U bnve W present themselves — ■ t 

,nf Americans who will oe following before the scholarships are awarded. 

special courses. Dr J. C.‘ Clarke, ■ He said the college’s “ open days ” _ • v-AllkT . - 

fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, bad attracted representatives, from X za’ii/o i ti K*M£kT lV/\WI7 AAlli'rAC* nnlft AirAuonno 


lint cue i.aw society ana wnu “nuuuuge, b.i shuw ui ■■ - p — . — ~ , — v * n ™ v i“ u ‘ a u » > cscurcn u mi. 

Council have recently The college is offering about 25 the Oxford Centre for Manage- J ua ?y j s also pinpointed by the two United States have shown ikf 

the Buckingham quolifi- scholarships for which candidates in e,it Studies, and Mr Robert f caden } ic *' ] b ® y complain of a American students “have 

jiving exemption In pro- will take examination* duting the n .,‘ orfl arefar Sl£u edge amonE ,eachers steadily downwards, most druud| 
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ial courses. Dr J. C.‘ Clarke, • He soid the college’s “ open days ” _ • ■v-nlkT 

Buckinghum ,S dean e ^olf °odm!s- over 80 schools. P fle had visited a News in brief New courses help overseas 

, said It hud no Ideal ratio of number of schools to advertise the 

applicants to number of places college. j . • « l* 1 

yst win *. , h8l .„M5E MSS sSi & £27,000 regional doctors speak English 

comes along. The largest single because rliere would be only a small 


.“We will take the best that universities had offered recognition IvgH 

comes along. The largest single because rliere would be only a small , . 

S oup of applicants are those leav- number of licentiates going on to llbr&rY StllOV 
g school. They must have two A postgraduate work and or this stage J J 

levels but we are not niggling about a pilot scheme was all that was Th« British Llhrnrv 


by Prances Gibb 


Oversea* Doctors' Association, nil 
coined the courses and edd lb- 


levels but we are not niggling about a pilot scheme was all that was The British Library has awarded Lancast ® r University has designed ODA liad been closely Involved 

8 Ta “ es - necessary. grant* to Loughborough University a . s f t of C0urses . t0 hel P developing them. * Tin comb - - 

. ■ and Leeds Polytechnic totalling doctors overcome language difficul- should not only help docton low. 

£27.000 to examine library use in jjjg- communicate more easily the GMC examination, but j*5{' 

% . their respective regions. wiui their patients. also help to improve commuiMif 

Slminnc cfratlOO in fka knllci The studies will investigate “fail- of T t* between doctors and patleou.^ • 

^ounas strange in me nails 

rtf lTaala ¥ Tniirrta-ct^-mr connot ba borrowed at “'odrrr. t'.iirii.h loneuago, will be H ] h d Social Secui?ty oBUb;' ; 

oi lveele University .... tfssg 


by Patricia SimBneUI 


together wkh Eastern Arti OVigln- works, 
ally commissioned for the Cam- 


all and are stocked- only by the lar- 
gest libraries,. such as abstracting i , - ; - 

journal! and expensive reference fu f, t . ber XT education 


ca overseas uoccors at tour colleges i" 

of further education — Putney. [Q»B term benefits, to ,thajw«j t 
■Bournvlile, , Nelson and Colne and Healtfa Service Woud iji^ 
Oxford. If successful, the teaching courses a very good investment 
material and audio-visual aids wifi Mr Clive - Bruton,, ijne of j 
be made available on a national course designers, said: "We seen. 


Heavy breathing and the sounds of ^ tor Ca,n - 

through the^halls'of* Keele "uliive* .Although Mr So'uster will con- StlldeiltS badly llOUSed be made avaMable on“"a 'narionnl course designers.saUT: "Wes«* 

thy when a new experiment In Unue giving the occasional perform- More students are being housed <C ®J® yea ^ problems not being 

pSycboacoustics begins this autumn. an S° lvlth Broup both in Keele In low standaj-d accommodation as .. Mr Christopher Candlin, project English grammar or 

V «»P«n, n™" will ba carried .T 1 . ^\**&**f_ VtM -^SS^ i?ttSL. b “‘dl.«3bS^ 


announced 


-1 WMMMUVSWII JUII« SaU/l., , -- 7*“*»«—**ll*l I *«V OIUUI ■ |il • . V ■' • 

.. Mr Souster, who Is one of the • The tpsts are ■ deVjsed by formu- ■ WJ “ ,- .W d y.i*P*P*' ■ 

]eadjng a British composers of . his biting a series -df' ordinal? sounds a t • . j 
generation Itt the _ field' ^of electronic -an 4 tapes which ! are electronlcadiy- ‘1'rUlCJpal designate 
4 evel M” B fi l ec * 'distorted. _The degf« oE djstoruon P ri ife«or Arthur j«hn„« 


language ana ojuhcbi competence prepare you tor tace-to-wcv "r i. 
as well as overseas doctors already with patients." 
employed by the National Health ' Th . rn „ rgfl . fll - e based ea 8 
Service will benefit considerably i? 18 lSi3»i 

from the courses." ST »nd Mr -13! ' 

The General Medical- Council, , . t, ? rnrrn rrh nmri?? 

whose hew examination for < aver- wnK^s^omiminirtie -5 

seas - doctors harller this year ISinTTp 

showed a low rate of success in Us dca L consultation*. W .. 



Mmbte lor .live f electronic mus|c> “ If is too early to! say wb at the res«* johnstorf^ cvMtbv^ds^the ' > "7 . T7 - ■ ‘ 

Bodleian could be Government launch 

•nd^parts of Europe, , . . but also from tht ; pomt.of yigw ot ■ “ 

w!Sr «835 R«flflrrhPK,riicAAt-AiiAii Hiiralv^pd hv iahs ' < ciaflefinc f nr vmtf 
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paralysed by jobs ‘statistics for ypw 

don performiiice at the Institute '.of has qn -people and thereby, alter A tbam from Leicester University, p . ’* . . .. .i.v.v! 

: j : ' ' , " ' ^ / . ' , ■ . •' the ;-depa/tinent A fey pocket ’ campaii* 

' ; : Bridah^ tU-r^lo f "arTlclel it” Llblory ■■’**'* 


^Useless ’ tasks 
important: >> • 


Long, hard look 
at uttiVOrsiiies " 


liffers much from 


tP , Jour- re F>°rt for 1973/74. ’ ‘ 


£3, 838m. With 1979*® 




gpedd awarded. ,lo Sir; Peter Scott, I ^" 197&77 : :-1 T- . . "D'*'”- T Ti . ’ - W Si?™?'* : WsmUsal ■ (TUBS' Vn ’ a halt hv ihT ^Tr^ikirtic* 

fady. Spencer Chlncblll and. Ptofosr “ 17 ^ faeen drawn 1 to our wcahcies wiilch S y L ul i f a,,d important plU 

V Je^i»..Bnth0r. bmodg/ gfhen,- I? 1 ^ a ^ h : l ra ^- ,n .‘ hd r the years 1951, 1969,; 1^3 ®"dl 

edition, - ^ la ..the! :»**uAori tatty*: Quote, ftxwi mb paragraph It i, nart of the campai^K 

^miii-A i wC four of. paraffranh «lv M »h a -Requests from render* fnr .hnnW - Jt “ CertlCfi 


central source qf Info^adon” on! 
entry reqtdrejnetM:fp l> Kf*t degree' 
Gourdes at 88 universities dttd Urd- 
verSlty college*. Tt contain^ details' 
of some . 5,000 first degree ! courses 
available to' itudents, r incjudlng botlr 
the. -Course ..requirements - and the 1 




•- Requests from renders for books Gova?nmSS sSutlSf Senile®, 
were i up 16 per 'cent on 1972/73 Government, 


were i up is per ;ceht on . 1972/73 
which, although not; unwelcome, im- 
posed a heavy .burden on . the 
library's depleted staff. 

t X he ■ g ' au l received ■ from the 
Librnnes Board for 1973/74 
allowed, budgeting for a 10 per cent 
Increase in the cost of bdoks and 
a 7,5 per: cent increase for. other 


items of expenditure, but during per cent go to gramn) af 

™Sfl?K ’*l ,e .. worieni » g economic United Kingdom f . ty ' 
coitflitlon. .of. the country neverthe- from HM StatiO 
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4 Golds’ rush 
could start 


on campus 

by Frances Gibb 


Centres of sporting excellence should be deve- 
loped at universities and colleges to provide 
for the needs of gifted a sportsmen and women, 
Mr Denis Howell, Minister of Sport, proposed 
last week. 

-A working party of representatives from 
universities, polytechnics and colleges and 
national sports coaches has been set up, chaired 
by the minister. It will investigate which uni- 
versities and colleges would be most suitable for 
development as centres based on departments 
of physical education. 

_ J S TAP Lit. . . A * . 1 



Vaizey to head 
Australian 








Introducing the- White Paper Sport and 
Recreation last week Mr Howell said : “ Provi- 
sions for gifted sportsmen and sportswomen has 
-bean -needed for e long time. There is no 




reason why Britain’s sportsmen should continue 
to take on the world's sportsmen with one 
srrn tied behind their backs. Society should 


not provide less for die development of those 
whose talents are sporting than tor those whose 
talents are academic." 

"Accordingly, the Government is looking into 
means of diverting resources to those who are 
gifted iu sport", the White Paper says. “A 


F--aw. 


Alan Pascoe : will the next generation of athletes all hold degrees ? 


particular study is being made of the possi- 
bility of developing centres of sporting excel- 
lence at unlversltdeiB and other colleges which 


would also provide for the general educational 
needs of selected young athletes." 

Univorsltles ana colleges had already shown 


country, with specialist facilities available at 
some universities, for instance, Birmingham. A 
spokesman from Birmingham University said ; 
“We welcome the idea. Already we practise 
this to some extent and top athletes from Birm- 


“ phenomenal Interest " in the proposals, Mr 
Howell said. The White Paper emphasizes that 
any proposals would, have to be discussed with 
die institutions or other bodies, and points out 


Ingham and the Midlands come here." 
The centres would be used both bv si 


that the Government does not interfere in 
matters affecting die admissions policies or 
curricula of educational Institutions. 

He envisaged 20 to 30 centres around the 


The centres would be used both by sportsmen 
and women and people living in the nearby 
towns. “It is wrong if good and expensive 
facilities are underused. In a period of finan- 
cial restraint, In particular, it is important to 


order to make full use of their facilities, Mr 
Howell said. Their living expanses could be 

f ald for by bursaries from commercial firms, 
he bursary scheme might he off the ground by 
the end of the year, he said. 

# The French Government is currently consider- 
ing a Bill which aims at encouraging more 
young people to do sport and help improve 
France’s poor record in international sporting 
o vents. The Bill nd vacates that a two-year 


ensure that tho maximum use is made by the 
community of facilities already available", the 
White Paper says. 


diploma course in physical education and spon 
be offered at selected universities. A third of 
the course would be spent on sport. Modern 
languages would be a compulsory element 
(THES, May 30). 


mite Paper says. 

The sportsmen would live In the centres In 


Bath v-c to 
retire early 


OU changing 
to colour 


by Alan Cane 


Dr Leonard Rotherham, vice-chan- 
cellor of Bath University since 1969, 
has decided to retire at the end or 
next year, three years earlier than 
planned. . 

In a letter to Dr E. L. -Herbert, 
chairman of the university council. 
Dr Rotherham explained : “ There 
is now bound to be a period of con- 
solidation of the plans which have 


already been made, If only because 
of financial restraints, anq. It’ seems 


h good opportunity for my successor, 
to be appointed, so that he may 
look forward and plen the period 
of future growth which may well 
occur in the 1980s." : •• . 

Dr Rotherham, who .will be $2 at 
the end of the month, said this week 
that he was sorry, to be leaving but 
■a the development .of. the univer- 
sity would be comppratiyely slow in 
the next few ye^HHespedally due 
! to a lack of motley for' hew build- 
ings — it was a good opportunity to 
retire. 

He dismissed suggestions that his 
retirement had been hastened by 


• uutbiiii.uk imw iiiukbiiby »y.T 

political disillusiotiment, although 
he Is disappointed that the univer- 


sity has not developed as rapidly as 
he had hoped. I • 

He said : “ I take no pride in 
having the lowest unit cost In the 
country : quite the reverse." He 
wanted the university to operate 
efficiently, economically' but using 
adequate finance to achieve r its 
Objectives. " We are not yet com- 


petitive with the oldei* universities ", 
he argued, going on to emphasize 
that; Bath was not trying to com- 
^directly with Orthodox tmiyersi- 

yj>f Rotherham; • a physicist, 
worked In industry for many years 


Electricity Supply ■ Industry ■ and 
Electricity -Council before nls 
ointment at Bath, 
sked what he considered to have 
Been his achievements at Bath, Dr 
Rotherham pointed to the support 
ond cooperation he. ■ has ; receive* 
tT°2 n Ms scadehiic ,nnd admlnfstrd 
nvb staff in recen 
financial stringency nns . mea 
creased, work-Toddsr 
doubt whether, any 
In Britain has had 


A grant of £600,000 has been alio* 
cated to the Open University td 
enable It to convert its television 
transmission from black and white 
to colour, according to the annual 
report of the Department of Educa- 
tion' and Science for 1974 published 
last week. . , j 

. The conversion, which was comi 
gleted at the OU studios at Alex- 
andra Paldce . In April, means that 
all OU programmes will eventually 
be transmitted -in colour, although 
at present many, programmes made 
in! black and white before April are 
still in use. About 55 per cent of 
OU students have colour television, 
It is estimated: 

, Mr Peter Dunkley, editor Of the 
OU/BBC arts broadcasting, said: 
"The equipment was ten years old, 
and we had to decide whether, in 
view of the proposed move of tba 
studios to Milton Keynes, to carry 
on with the monochrome equipment 
or colourize this year and take the 
new equipment with us." 

A strong argument for the change 
is the marketing potential of OU 
programmes. Mr Dunkley said: 
"No one wants to buy black and 
white television programmes. We 
have made the OU films In colour 
since 1971 because no educational 
institution wants to show black and 
white films”, i • <• 

Reasons, for the change from the 
technical point of view were put by' 
Mr , Philip Hlnohdiffe, assistant; 
senior ■ engineer for the OU/BBC 
programmes. "As engineers, we 
wanted to work in a professional 
medium, and one which is recog- 
nized throughout the world, and. 
that is colour television 1 ’, he said. 

• Monochrome ■equipment was be 
coming less available find more ex- 


Only £150,000 will buy one 
top engineering department 


by Brian MacArthur 


Staff at one of Britain’s scientific 
centres of excellence have put 
themselves up for sale— and only a 
few of them are jokiug. 

They are from the Control 
Systems Centre at the University 
ot Manchester Institute of Science 
and Technology, one' of the 'four 
centres of excellence In ■ control 
systems, which -are specially sup- 
ported by the Science Research 
Council. (The others are Cam- 
bridge, Imperial College. London, 
and a consortium of Sussex, War- 
wick apd University College, 
Bangor.) 

Senior Lecturer Dr G. C. Barney 
sent the following letter last week 
to The THES: 


The " advertisement ” is pub- 
lished below. 


“My colleagues and I are very 
concerned over the sorlous state of 
university finance, both salaries and 
resources. To highlight this 
deterioration I enclose a letter, 
which you might care to publish on 
behalf of my colleagues and me. It 
is In the form of an advertisement 
to give a tragedy-comedy note.” 


FOB SALE 


Otters are Invited tor 


A DEPARTMENT OF 
CONTROL ENGINEERING 


comprising one distinguished Prolfiasor 2} Senior Lecturers find 7} 
Lecturers with wide experience and competent, skill* in all branches 
of control theory, applications and practice. Areas ol principal 
..Interest: classical, multi-variable, optimal, adaptive; atochaatio and 
ooniputer. control. .The group Would require qultqble office, laboratory 
and teaching accorpmodatlon, together with. -support ' stall arid . an 
. InteraoUve Computer facility, 1 • 

Applications should .come from Governments and Universities who 



years. • 

, The grant covered the cost of a , 
new outside broadcast < unit (which : 
converted to colour in January) and | 
tho' new .equipment In the studios.; : 
This included eight colour cameras, j 
lights, control and other units. Con- 
version of u -telecine machine And' 
video tape machines, find purchase 
of p colour television monitor. . : 

Not all the grant was -used, Mr 
Dunkley pointed out. " We eon-,, 
verted Tor the OU quite cheaply 
because we used’ new- British equip?,, 
ment* which is considerably, 
cheaper.” 

The OU currently transmit* about 


' are fully odmmitied to' the worth of university roeearoh and teaching 
and a respect lor the professional engineer In society. ; An acceptable 


country would-be a democracy having an .equable . cilmatq with 
pleasant and hacdworlcing people. ■. ■ ; ' ' \ • 

U9S or similar superannuation scheme should- ba available. Antlcip- 
atfid ptlpOnds; at present exchange rates, would be 


university 


Professor John Vuizcy of Brunei 
University Is to Icavo Britain to 
become vice-chancellor of Monash 
University in Austrulia. 

Professor Vaixey, 45, is head of 
the school oF social sciences at 
Brunei and well known as a broad- 
caster, novelist and columnist. Ho 
was one of rhe founders nf rhe 
economics of education as an area 


of serious study in Britain with the 
publication of his book The 


Economics nf Education in 1962. 

Monash University, in Melbourne, 
was founded in 1958 and has nearly 
14,000 students with strong schools 
of medicine, law, engineering and 
Bducution. Professor Vaizey, who 
succeeds Dr J. A. L. Mathcsou, will 
take up his post in 1976. 


Professor Vaizey ,a regular con- 
tributor to The THES, has bean a 


firm supporter of the continuing 
expansion of higher education in 
Britain. A recent interest of hia 


has been inequality in society ; 
so he is now working on- n major 


study after last year choiring a 
successful series of programmes on 
BBC Radio Three entitled “What- 
ever hnpponed to equality ? ’’ 
•Professor Jack Lewis, professor of 
chomi5try m Cambridge' University, 
bus been appointed the first warden 
of Robinson College, which is being 


founded by a £10m gift from Mr 
David Robinson, a Newmarket race* 


horse owner. 

Professor Lewis said this week 
llim he was excited at the prospect 
of being in charge of ihe first 
co-cducatioita] college at Cambridge 
and hoped it would become - one of 
the greut Cambridge colleges. He 
lias held the chair nf chemistry at 
Cambridge since 1970. 

Work on the new college build- 
ings will start during tbe first half 
of 1977 and the first tinder graduates 
will take up residence in October 
1979. Some graduate students may 
be admitted before that date. 


Dr Barney said last week : 14 If an 
attractive offer was made, say from 


Australia or Ne\v Zealand, we inigln 
very well say 1 Yes, we will go \ We 
work 60 hours a wefik, take three or 
four weeks hdliday but now we -are 


Scholars welcome 


library decision 


beginning to say : * Why not- get out 
and enjtiy ourselves ’ ’ 

He added that thi? salaries of pro- 
fessional chartered- engineers had 
traditionally been lp per cent lower 
than in industry 6r government 
establishments but many had chosen 
university work because of the lack 
of restrictions and the opportunity 
for teaching and research. 

Yet now that the Government was 


by David Walker 


ment to begin design studies for the 
buildings which, trill house the col- 
lection of books and manuscripts at 
present in tbe former British 
Museum Library in Bloomsbury and 
the first phase Could be completed 
by 1985. 

Scholars this week welcomed the 
decision .which would guarantee the 
British library’s reference collec- 


cutting back budgets, staff at tbe 
UMIST were being replaced on tho 


basis of appointing only one for 
every three who left. 

There were 32 . students on the 
one-year MSc Course taught by the 
Controls System Centre, Some 40 
per cent were British and the others 
mainly from countries In the Middle 
East, South Axnarica and Greece. 


titms being gathered together on 
one site, with reservations about the 




separation of books In the library 
and the collection of exhibits in the 
British Museum; 

Professor H. S. Smith, a leading 
Egyptologist of ; University College, 
Lopdon,’ said; “ What mofit. of ul 
feel Is relief that the site has finnlty 
been settled In London, and that 
there will be adequate premises for 




The new reference division of the 
British Library Is; to be built adja- 
cent to St Pancras Station < la 
London, Mr Hugh Jenkins, Minister 
for the Arts, announced last' week. 1 

An architect will soon be asked 
by the Department of the Environ- 


'stocks of ' books 'in ' store to make 
them more available than - at 


them more available tiiqn - at 
present” . ’ . : 

The Govern blent announced that 
irt - conjunction - with the British 
Library Board it was satisfied the 
site in Somers Town off Elision 
Road would provide for the lib- 
rary’s building .needs. Building 
would start in 1979:80 If economic 


conditions permitted,, It sold,;. 

- . The decision represents. something 
of a volte face for Lord jEccles. 
chairman of the British Library 


Board. ' who, six months ago com- 
'plained that the sltfr would mean 


Romelvhare in North London ”. 
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The Gaelic songs 
might have been 
Japanese laments 


i * i : ■ t 
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from Ronald Faux, Scottish 
Correspondent, “ The Times ” 
Seven hundred undergraduates from 
two Japanese universities ore now 
In Scotland thoroughly immersed in 
Scottish culture, life, history and 
politics. They have coine from 
Tsukuba University, a new state 
university near Tokyo, and Meiji 
Gakuin, a private university partly 
founded by the Scottish Presby- 
terian Church near Tokyo. 

A summer school centred on Edin- 
burgh University has been organ- 
ized for them by the World Good- 
mil Mission from Asia which has 
promoted similar visits in recent 
years but never before on such a 
scale. The object of the school is 
to administer what one professor 
described as a “cultural shock” in 
the interests of international under- 
standing. 

Educationally, it allows Japanese 
students to experience university 
education in a different country and 
has cost them £SQQ each, all of 
which lias been found by the stu- 
dent or his par on is. The Japanese, 
it seems, do not go in for state help 
Jn such projects t ‘'The idea 
appears to be that what you pay far 
you appreciate, which may nave 
some sound Oriental common sense 
about it ”, one of the Edinburgh lec- 
turers observed. 

The university has arranged lec- 
tures on Scottish music, art. educa- 


lures on Scottish music, art, educa- 
tion, history and on the modern 
political and economic scene. The 
party la accompanied by Its own 
guides and the university provided 


interpreters who struggled to ex- 
plain such esoteric subjects as the 
pibroch, and the subtleties of Scot- 
tish verse including the inscrutable 
qualities of William McGonagall. 

After two weeks _ of lecture 
sessions, contrasting visits to the 
Highlands and Glasgow and even- 
ings of Japanese and Scottish cul- 
ture the party is to make a swift 
European tour before caking their 
cultural shock and whirlwind of im- 
pressions back 10 Japan. 

The World Goodwill Mission from 
Asia was founded in response 10 the 
UN Congress of 1967 which con- 
sidered International understanding. 
The visits to Scotland began with 
small groups of students and have 
built up steadily to the dimensions 
of a cultural airlift. 

•* Edinburgh Is excellent as a 
centre because there Is so much con- 
centrated here which is readily 
accessible. It is a capital city with 
a great air of history about it and 
we have the academic back-up of 
the university. Organizing this In 
London would be much more diffi- 
cult and costly “, Mr Tim Steward, 
director of studies, said. Staff from 
local museums and commercial orga- 
nizations bring their own expertise 
to the summer school and the orga- 
nizers claim that the operation is ‘ 
the largest of its kind in Britain. 

Japanese families, it seems, regard 
such international activity as a good 
investment in their children. The 
average middle class Japanese 
family was able and prepared to 
pay out E9Q0. 



When In Scotland. ... A Japanese 
a truly international instrument. 

First reactions from the students 
centred upon the physical differ- 
ences between Japan and Scotland. 
A group admiring Holy rood Park 
wondered at the survival of so much 
green space so close to the heart 
of a city. Someone explained that, 
sentimentally speaking, Holyrood 
Park was close indeed to the heart 
of Edinburgh and for that reason 
would never be built upon. 

In ‘ Japan, the students replied, 
there was not the room to. tolerate 


IBIS is more than a carrier pigeon 


by Judith Grundy 
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When duly 15 per cent 6t aU new; 
-. books- are reviewed, m tiewsbaoeta 
and. Journals id one' y ear ,pu mistier s' 
era forced to look, for other 


gre forced to look, for other 
methods of publicizing their wares- 
Advertising in the same journals is 
one way. IBIS is another. 

International Book Informal Ion 
Service aims to provide a compre- 
. hensive academic mailing, service .- 
with worldwide coverage. .The pub- 
lisher can channel academic book 
promotion .material through IBIS 
which sees that it goes only to those 
directly interested j . the academic, 
therefore, . receives only material 
that Is relevant to his Interests. 

IBIS- was formed in 197^ from a 
merger between University Mailing. 
Service, and the. mailing seevice of 
;the - Book Development Council, . < 

... University- Mailing' Service had 
been , formed in J967. when four 

S ?hm — Oxford. . University 
; Cambridge University . Press, 
tfated " Boqk ; Publishers ' and 
i-dngjp.att--jomed forces} to build 
: up a mailing- list of academics and 
Bbrarlfts in the United JClngdei. 

1 The . ■ Book Development:-. Council,. 
Whidh aws' designed to promote the 


. IBIS has on file over 350,000 
addresses of libraries and staff at 
universities., and colleges in. the 
United Kingdom and overseas. and 
claims a .7S-80 per cent respdpao 
from the questionnaires they send 
out to academics each year. 

When dealing with such large 
numbers of people, the information 
has to be stored on a computer i 
IBIS, who do not have their own 
Use the services of the IBM 360/50 
computer ' which belongs ta Book 
Centre; a cbmpany based in north 
London. 

Each individual's details , are 
stored, on flip and coded, in four 
different ways « .indicating Jiis part 
of the world, occupation sub- 
ject and fringe interests. 

Bach year the. company updates 
ffles, qhecklpg manually the list of 
last year’s staff, Id any pne-ipatliu- 
uon against the list for tlie coming 
year. Any academics who have 
moved are deleted From the file and 
address' and ‘status' changes' are 
made at this stage, as far as; pos- 
sible. 

All -new Information Is added to 
the master file which! has a com- : 


about them and giving the oppor- 
tunity to delete inaccuracies anti ex- 
pand on research interests, for 
example. 

-The-; subject, Coverage ISV very 
extensive. The general needing his- 
tory has 83 separate sub-divisions. 
Included under the sub-heading 
’ other branches of history" are 
diplomatic history, heraldry . and 
genealogy, historiography, history 
of ideas, contemporary, demographic 
and urban t history. Law has 
45- sub-divisions and under. <the 
general heading “ African languages 
a ?d literature f ‘, the specialist in Cre- 
ole, Bantu, Amharic and Swahili is 
catered for. 


«la t o$ British booka . overseas, had 
• at the same rime .set up a mailing 
ifct swcrice. for. overseas academics 
t and^Braries. 


what Information „ IBIS had on file 


a . scale, But, as a spokesman 
for Edward Arnold pointed out. It is 
not often that one wants to mail 
individuals— -heads of department or 
librarians can be just as effective, 
so the 1 specialist^ Oats are of mast 
use. -V •: .. : 

. . On the other hand, Routledge i and 
Kegau Paul like to address a named 
individual as they do one very big 
mailing .shot each year when they 
Jxy to reach every single academic 
in the English speaking world; with; 
.material relevant to their needs. As 





ss 
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p spokesman said, every member of 
staff cap recommend books to stu- 
dents. ’ 

,■ Fa r Macmillan, mailing is the most 
important item in their publicity 
budget for academic books,, despite 

the fact that thev claim that nil rmtlr 


r;: : ’ X- y '>' •‘r. : - ^ ^vi 1 ^ * ! ? '-M'-v 

: -i h$J; t been v published, continuously- 

• - 'i 

■ JfStoM .Ihcre- js^ah. index:! for aU .periods, > 

: 1 till :i973^’.^Ch -.volumes foi< 1974 expected from the ! 
printer soon, 

r / • , Alcapst all: local /authority , and . University 
Libraries hold the Times Index and mo$t keep Th^ ' 


academic publications merit a review 
jr ^mention "'some afters.; “Mailings 
for them' are to give as much inf ar- 
^stlpn apd hdvatjee warning ak pos-’ 


pieFer 10 remain silent or m 
aii interpreter. They 
adopt the British techS J nttf ' 
addressing foreigners A tf 
linully in their own langnlft,? 
hope of being understojJr 4l 
Bui there were some 
winch could be detecLed bl ’' 11 
Japan und Scotland. 
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student explores the possibilities of 

such sentiments. There were many 
people and little habitable space, 
indeed about twice the population 
of the British Isles was contained 
on about the same area of land. 

One student flexed his English. 
" Naturally, therefore, we enjoy so 
much green greatly.” Other stu- 
dents preferred not to speak 
English and a professor explained 
that unless a Japanese felt abso- 
lutely confident that his connliand 
of a language was fluent he would 

Iconoclast 

keeps 

on the move 

After five years as an assistant dir- 
ector general of UNESCO Professor 
Richard Hoggart has just taken up 
a six month Leverhulme fellowship 
at Sussex University to write the 
organization’s history. He becomes 
warden of Goldsmiths’ College, Lou- 
don in January. 

„ Although he has moved into ad- 
niinistradve work, the ideas con- 
tained in The Uses of Literacy, 
which made his • reputation in the 
1960’s are Still having repercussions 
on the academic scene; . The book 
questioned conventional definitions 
Qt culture by treating '' working 
class" culture on a par with estab- 
lished literary works going beyond 
textual criticism to an anthrnpoln- 
gi cal look at everyday life. 

But Professor , Hoggart has not 
been ,djrect|y Involved with these 
issues since he went to UNESCO. 

His career has been remarkably 
successful. Starting - front what he 
' describes as a > ■' copper . bottomed ” 
working-class family, rlie went to 
: Lfeeds Grammar School, from which 
: he. won * senior city scholarship to 
Leedi University, ' ' 


Scottish clans with their huZ ! 
warring lords similar t0 the SaS * 
r.f Japan t Was not ScotlandTl,^ 1 
dominated society in thewm^' 
that Japan set tfie m5„ 
fii'inly and aggressively at t h e E 
of the household ? ' neh!ii 

A Japanese girl, the most «»i, 
and feminine of feminists, reS 
i hut Japanese times were chaojf 
Certumly until they bj 
iiiamed Jauanese girls were re^ 
mg the old submissive siaofi 
and If the rapidly rising S ' 
rnte was any guide then emanj 
tton was also invading janZ: 
domestic life. J ^ 3B * 

Their professor agreed w 
added that he thought huinilih uj 
a quality which the Scots and 
Japanese had in common. Tn*, 
Scottish student agreed, except tit 
with the Japanese humility «*, 
social face concealing a tough, t« 

I’ idem nature. With too manySml 
their humility ran down (o im 
economic roots. {; 

So discussion went on and i&i : 
were exchanged. At the form!', 
level the Japanese organized 1 4! 
play of martial arts and flonr 
arranged in the Japanese •«#'' 
while kimono clad girls ami! 
strange tasting tea with elibom 
ceremony. f 

The Scots replied with stmli 
dances, haggis and a blast oflql 
pipe ’ music. There were Gift: 
songs which to the untrained B; 
might have been Japanese Umeaf. 
One student remarked “ Why do s’ 
few Scottish people speak tne n'i 
Scottish language ? To us ij 
sounds beautiful, perhaps n»„ 
beautiful than the language they A. - 
speak." t 



Professor Richard Hoggart - 

that the remarks about, populaf.fr i ; 
tion could, cost £40,000 in swF ■ 
damages, aud more if the cu*™j i . 
live effect was taken jiito, : 
In the end Professor 
to invent quotos from irof^J 
books. . . . - j 


UDUKS. , ... -IrfJ 

Afterwards, the book ctwiitWjj 
to the emergence of. a " 

degree course io jpflsj meouj* 
popular culture, miirryirig ? w® 
gicol and literary approach. ... ^ 


Kingdom' i-ahd 1 ate’ finding . other 
sources for overseas since academic 
book -promotloh budgets are small 
and, IBiS a little expensive, . Thev 


• Libran^^; ; 'v^;v..;;: •. .' t :, '■ li- [-■ 

In Cases' ffidulty- please \vrite . ta' tis for ’ / 
informal ion qn; thO jn^arest library holding issuer of : 
the period you |eqUire;'. v. r '. ! *•', i V: ' 

; NewspapeHArch|.v^ Deyelbpmehts tiirijlUd 
16 Wesicote Road s Read iifig R G3 England . : 



JJfi latdr wOn 1 a ' hvo-vear post- 
graduate 'schdlarbbip and -planned 
to' go to Cambridge, but ' it was 
1939 and he was’ called Up for mili- 
tary service. HJs professor pet- 
suaded the army to delay his call 
up for a few months and so he 
stayed at Leeds to complete Ills MA 

Ip jt^ne months . 1 ....... 

'. .'He did^nofvget out . of the Vanity 
.undb:194fi. ■ k Then';. he applied ,for 
jote in utiivferslty adult eduction 
ar id :EngBsh departments. 

■vThe jpb he goi> was In. the Hull 
l/nlversity department pf adult edu- 
cating wha-8 he stayed for 13 
years. : After ■ Hie ; war he set to 

W 2jH. 0il fl boo > <jn, W. ,H. Auden; ' 
which : was published in 1951. . 

ft: was a wdric of love “/lie 

says., : -It started- as an essav. but 
I 0 !® 10 words to 
rJSvVif 6 T Wl h dus < thd publishers. 
ggA LfW 1 .'UMit a letter back 
SSS 1 M ; !t was to* short for a 

- '“rhat yaa in the sprint. By 


\ nac V'«8 , in the spring. By 

o^ SUn r^ er i ! i Vas 30.000 words 
i°"fr • * reminds me how much 
energy one had 1 then;’’ 

His next work. The Uses of Liter. 

*ZP* bu t this time 
Lo mite? k hlm four l ° years 

lished Setting It pub 

S2 ed n«« C "S t0 A lawver said that lt 

of ; the,. mnq 


gical and literary approacn. - a. . 

The Uses of Literacy appg f" 
before the pop revolution < 
1960s so that the "Jp* ' SEl . 
.described in lilg book 
from what many students W • 
i lucres ted in today. The wwkJJJ =. 
fact, quite hostile to cbmmerew 
fluepccs which were scen.f**^ i..- 
to the traditions describe,-";. ;■} 

Professor Hoggart, ackni|^^ 

that bis grammar fcnpo* . r : 
develop soma undwl.rahjejjw 1 ^ 
for' Instance, tltat mWtua ; ^ .. 
speech was tne norm, | 

Is not what grammar scnqpi 
best taught him. : • . i 

While he ; was still ,■ 

servod on, two governlp m . ^ \ 
tees which, reported^ f“ ^ ■■ 
1960s... They 

Committee, on , 

services, -and the ( Pilkln^J ilk i>(i ! 


Don’s diary 


the Fedoratiou of Euionssn Bio- 
^ chemical Societies. The latter con- 

^ ststed of five days of symposia, 

^ _ poster sessions and exhibitions in 

>■ ¥ the ImeniRtional Centre in Paris 

■ ■ ■ ■ Mi attended by about 2,500 people. 

■ Elini W A talking point at these meetings 

w is the nnsLer sessions which have 

W replaced the short 10 minute 

papers. Tha presenter is aliucated 

~ ' J 0 board 2m high by lm wide oil 

of tlm Africa... 1 which lie can mount Iris pusier. 

trinkets by “ ll,n » lhcm have to stand by the poster 

In (tin no n f . , for an hour minimum hut it Is on 

loh li S Ud - eilts , - I " i dlspiay for about four liours. 

jou is rauiei differciiL. It ts easier t c ■ , , 

ihe course being examiner! - 1 foimtl "V**" B ,ued co mv Poster 
close to that of one's tfwf univer- f om t '- 1S 10 6 a r~Hj 

sicy. One aL least lias an idea of a heartening experience being able to 
reasonable standard. When a degree n !f el sn m 2 ny P eo ? le ll ? 1 0l,1 y from 
in biology is being offered and bio 8,1 over . 1 . E . u, '°P e ® ul f,om a ’ far 
chemistry only forms a small part away BS la,IVBn ' 
of It. standards are more difficult There ts no doubt that the poster, 
to gauge. Here, too, there are first started by the Biochemical 
nonuses for one may even get an Society in this country, has caught 
inkling of what ccnlogy is ail about. o» in a big way. Not only does it 
fhe major problem with scieu- have the advantage of introducing 
«*** j s whether they should be people at a personal level, but there 
graded II(i) or If(ii), which -these is a flexibility of language and, 
days is very important, because it Is should anyone fail to turn up, the 
difficult for a graduate to be taken programme is not disrupted. It h 
on for a PhD if lie does not do less embarrassing, too, if for any 


Outside interest by 

. . , . . , . ln . the case nf science students the 

J his is the time of the year when Job is rather different It i s easier 
I have not only been trying to cope »f the course being examined is 
with the examination papers of my dose to that of one's own univer- 
own students but have heeu serving sicy. One aL least lias an idea of a 
as external examiner. The external reasonable standard. When a degree 
examiner system is deeply tooled I11 "i biology is being offered and bio- 
Britain and In many other countries chemistry only forms a small part 
which iiave followed our university °f it. standards are more difficult 
system. As one who is on both the to gauge. Here, too, there are 
receiving and giving end 1 believe homises for one may even get an 
that It is a good system and does hits ling of what ccnlogy is ail about, 
much to maintain standards. fhe major problem with scieu- 

The mere fact that students are tis, s j s whether they should be 
to be subjected to the scrutiny of graded II(i) or If(ii), which -these 
an outsider should ensure that thq s vcr)r important, because it Is 

examinations are properly set i.n difficult for a graduate to be taken 
end that the grading of the degrees P n *° 1 ' , a PhD if he does not do 
awarded Is roughly similar to that heiter than a 1 IRU). The rule one 
In other universities with com- works to is that if the marks have 


Crowther- 

Hunt 

and the future 
confident 



belter than a IUji). The rule one 
In other universities with coin- works to is that if the marks have 
pat able courses. shown clearly a certain grade, the 

To welcome an outsider who cun, “udent has a chance in the viva to 
and does, interview your students ra,s 5 , *”* grade ; if he fails lo 
and then criticizes tha course con- the marks hold, 

tent and the way it has been taugiiL unlike the medics the 1 
- j _ * 0 ii- are lisiinliv rnni ihtaH un.1 


demands a certain degree of self 
confidence. It says much for the 
universities nf Africa such ns those 
in Gliann, Nigeria and tho Sudan 
that they are enthusiastic advocates 
of the external examiner system. I 
believe that the Arab countries also 
fallow suit. 

The first job of the external is 
to approve the questions. Usually 
this Is a mere formality but, if I 
sense that even had I been properly 
educated I would still not have 
known what the examiner was ask- 
ing, I usually speak up on behalf 
of the students. Sometimes my 
criticisms ure accepted but quite 
often they are rejected. 

The usual reason for rejection is 

the students will know what the 
question means” which is another 
way of saying that I am asking 
them to regurgitate a particular lec- 
ture. This may ba popular with 
both the students auef the lecturer 
but it does not accord with my view 
of an examination. 

There, is, I think, an increasing 
problem in setting examination 
papers which lias come with, the 
democratization Df our universities. 
My view Is that since the head of 
department has the responsibility for 
standards he should nave the last 
word and that all members of staff 
should not carry an equal vote. It 
amazes me when I challenge a bead 
of department on the contents of 
a paper and he agrees with my 
criticisms but says he was outvoted. 


Unlike the medics the interviews 
are usually conducted solo. Some- 
times one is warned that the stu- 
dent is excessively nervous and any- 
thing could linppeii but it very 
seldom does. It is fun trying to 
judge whether someone is worth a 
first. Again it is not too difficult 
and the opportunity 10 talk to a 
really bright student is a heartening 
experience especially if the student 
is a beautiful Ms. 


reason the work on display does nut 
attract much attention. 

Savoir faire 

Ono afternoon I visited the Cochin 
Medical School and met one of the 
three professors of biochemistry. 
The school is one of three in the 
Faculty of Mediclna in tha Cln- 
quieme University of Paris. 

Cochin Medicni School admits 800 
students per year. At the end of the 
First session the siudents take writ- 
ten examinations in the basic science 
subjects and tint best 185 students 
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tee of) broadca|dp& Tte j J5I,;. 
report, which criticized 2^1-.' 
television ,-and recpmmencj 
the BBC should have, a •eJJ.SI:- 
nql • is sold to haveTteep vetj' . I- 


at Birmingham in 186* ‘‘‘v 1 ; 

a phort spoil lecturing : -J: 

departmeht at 
He; believed-: ^ : ' w ^ ,1 * 
develop his approetdj h 1 ? ^? ^ 
red brick univer^ty.vbaM^u & \ C 
impact has in fact ueeu al »; 
ones. At Birmingham t J ‘ s j, ^ 

of his work has M 

rather .then in the Bugl 1 ^ 1 ■) 
"ttace' The Uses 


iCLLUICO VtSMW . aIM ; Dim - - 

Since Unesco ha has 
give up teaming A 
Sis chief regrets. 
to Goldsmiths* College 
woi-k is so varied. 


% Talking medicine 

jpintl ;j An external in biochemistry has the 

of lb , pleasure of not only examining 

cuSwi science students but also medical 

ifferesE ; students. Moat medics are still inter- 

•; viewed and thq sessions are usually 

:k*iij!- '. held with a pair of examiners. Some 
adit times this gives me the opportunity 

ilfjd* ; .Of learning from a biochemical col- 
>:ib ';j league and sometimes front a 

r > physiologist which is a real bonus, 

ulefc 8 '. for biochemists and physiologists do 

ia!.* ' ! pot normally fraternize, 

' Sometimes the routine is rather 
.dti ; . qupint' with little hells being rung 
yi'iW ! ; ’ to annoudee the start, one’ minute 
h* 1 ■' to go and the end. I never take any 
,r .. ■ | notice of such signalling, probably 

rii-P J • because of all tlia bells l suffered 
jtnttf i 1 ’ at church in my youth. 

1 \ . • Most of the medics who af a -inter- 

; ! slewed by the external are In the 
. 1 marginal category, which means 
fcfjffr | } they have dot done well in the 
•; written paper but may so impress 
jew* ■: that a pass may be recommended, 

d itf / m other, cases they may be in for 
d<b* dlstinctioji or bdnours. It is sur- 
prising how seldom the two exam 
’ ; ‘.:'i leers disagree after a viva. 

:?■ * cannot protend that interviewing 

nipdlcs Is ait ideal way of spending 
' i; ■ one's time but there are sonifc- 
I«r«9 J- .-'pouusei. One seriret I can divulge 
tart ? *? That the Irish are the only stu- 
did«* dents- who occasionally ask whether 
t t- O pnwed or failed. Tho 

the !■ English, I suppose, have learnt not 
SV V ,0 T as H slu tf questlqns. 

‘t-'rtfii r ■ V -H-.is comparatively rare for a 
.defi^Kr indent these days to be distraught. 

' r^hjeh fr a change from the past; 
JWWvi .1 Teqlly had students are 

SS’ic . 2*^ Vticy cWul. I had. one 
'r d ent who had previously 

oJ-, se Jli^g trinkets in Africa. 

, so mufeh money that 

J;,t WhiulFj OPOther go ht 
- coosisted df nie' 

; - him. -that hr« vni, -i„ .H f i. 


Ideal state 

Within a few hours of com- 

r letiug the examinations this yeai 
arrived at Kansas State University, 
Manhattan, For a conference. The 
campus was Immaculate and the 
union building run by the students 
Is a truly delightful place. 

The refectory served excellent 
food under first rate conditions at 
below- UK prices. I asked a student 
how it was that the campus was In 
such excellent ord£r. He did not. 
really know the answer but ex- 
plained. iliac the atudenu . at- KSU 
were noted for their good behavi- 
our. In fact in Ids day President 
Nixon had romarked that It was the 
only campus in the USA where he 
felt safe to speak. Even the stu- 
dents of KSU Found this a dubious 
compliment. 

One evening I visited the home 
nf a member of staff of the depart- 
ment of biochemistry and learnt 
what an idyllic existence they Jived. 
On the two acre plot they timid 
keep; goats to provide the family 
•with '.milk, chickens for eggs and 
cultivate enough land foi' aU their 
; vegetables. 

I also visited the swimming bath 
at the university where there was 
an Olympic size pool with' under- 
water music. No one could quite 
explain the advantage of this bril- 
liant, technique.; - 

Stuck to his poster 

My most recent visit has been, to 
Paris for TO days to attend'the meet- 
ings. of the Council of- tha Interna- 


BJilliiJiTJl jilJMJkS 

So far as anyone Interested in higher 
education is concerned, a new char- 
acter has suddenly appeared in the 
newsprint vaudeville alongside Gen 
oral Amin, Henry Kissinger, the 
Black Panther and similar celebri- 
ties. I refer, of cmirsa, to Lord 
Crnwther-fluikL who, week by week 
(it often seems day by duy, or even 
liDiir by hour), delivers ediicnrinnul 
policy siutciucnts. 

Wherever two or three ma 
gathered together in the name of 
education, they hnd belter watch 
out. If they are not careful, Lord 
Ci owt her- Hunt v-ill pop up amongAt 
them and deliver another policy 
statement. 

And such statements L They are 
couched in the grisly jargon of edu- 
cational administration, a lunguagc 
only ton familiar to regular readers 
of the from half of The THUS. And 
thev ate delivered ivilh a verve and 
enthusiasm possible only to some- 
one newly arrived at tlie dizzy 
heights of power. 

Wiiu else these days cuii inter 
phrases like " getting our priorities 
right 51 without succumbing to help- 
less laughter ? Nor would such la ug li- 
ter he mere I y a frivnlinis response 
to pretentiousness und cliche, ll 
would recognize the riieei illogicality 
of imagining thul priorities can be 
not only approved or disapproved, 
.wise or. foolish etc, biit afro right. 

Can one imagine any sophisticated 
person talking about the “ needs of 
society”, remembering as one musL 
that “ society ” means here the 
heterogeneous and often conflicting 
55 million inhabitants of the Unitea . 
Kingdom? Well, one had better 
imagine it, because that is just what 
Lord Crowther-Hunt has been doing. 

Sometimes lie varies the tune by 
talking of " national needs ”, which 
must be irritating to the Welsh and 
Scottish notionalists who ( 
do not think that Britain is i 

U . .l (< .J - 1 


always had a nicer sound than 
“ what the state demands 
Do university teachers, having . 
finished, a string of tutorials, a 
demonstration, or a lecture, think 
to themselves: ” 1 imve just mada a 
contribution to the national life ? " 
Tills, apparently, is what Lord 
Crowther-Hunt thinks they are 
doing. He has not yet told one of 
these conferences that God is love, 
or tbnt gentlemen must adjust their 
dress before leaving, but he well 
might;. ' 

There 1 la, no doubt,. a sad Inevit- 
ability about the transposition of the 
subtleties Of education into the hum- 
drum of platform oratory. Higher 
education, no -longer ..prospers In i 
benign neglect, but lias iiecume a 
hot national issue. That means that 
it must he discussed partly , in the 
vocabulary of policy administration, 
and partly lit a language origipully 
pioneered by educational rationalists 
lit cite seventeenth century. 

This js a ' Vocabulary that • whs 
taken up with enthusiasm by the 
enlightened - dpspot s of. the eigh- 
teenth century and passed on. to. 
their natural heirs,' the ideological 
deinagnguek of the uiiiereentli nnd 
twentieth centuries. The enlightened 
despots justified their hunger for 

B ower by announcing themselves to 
e not (wlmt they actually were in 
must cases), hereditary 1 monarch V 
but the servant? of tliaii-. peoples. 

: Ever xlnde, the power hungry , 
have learned ro speak fn the Ian-' 
guage of, jar vice, . of caring, . of 
responding to needs. . : Very ’mnble 
masters, we iiave hod 1 <0 learn to 
live with, bqt masters- all the some- . 

They wajir to plan .us, and since . 
higher education is now In their 
„ .1 octopoid grip, one had better wav 

Professor Campbell is head of she some attention both to their pro- 


Wh 


\.Hl 


are allowed to enter the second yeai. 
The entry to the second year is 
based in the availability of beds in 
the teaching hospital, for very few 
students fail in the later years of the 
six years course work. 

The competition for entry to 
medicine can, therefore, be said to 
be delayed one year compared with 
Britain. It also, of course, makes for 
a pretty competitive first -year for 
the medical students In France. ■ 

I had the- opportunity of conipar 
Uig the staffing structure of the 
medical schools “ in France and 
Britain. This Is a dbmplex subject 
but hi practice the greatest differ- 
ence appears to be the lack of mobi- 
lity of the professors in Franca. 
Tiros, I. understand it is very unusual 
for a professor to he appointed in a 
medical school if- he fias not been 
a student iii the same school. 

.After the congress was .over at. 
about 7 pin 'on tile Friday night. I 
chanced to be ■ present when its 
president said goodbye to the 
elegant and charming lady who bad 


forsaken her bench, for many months 
to act as his secretary. After they 
bad siiakep . hands I felt bound to 
remark to the president .that I would 


remark to the president .that I would 
[\aver expected a kiss on sudh au 
occasion. . Much to my delight lit 
recalled tha. .lady, explained my 
views end executed my suggestion: 
So the British still hove a littlo in- 
fluence, over the French. 

P* N. Campbell 


For the last decade and a halt 
higher education lias been con 
ducted in rho midst of a swirlin. 
plmntasniagoiiH nf statistics pui 
porting 10 be such things as the 
number of student places in 197U. 
nr 1981, or 2001; or percentage in- 
creases of capitnl expenditure 
devoted to eduention over time. 

Some people have so far fallen 
into the habit nf taking these fic- 
tions seriously that they not only 
take as meaningful the already 


even operate a new tense' for the 
grammar of politics — the future 
confident — in which they state ns if 
fnctuul the projections or extra- 
polations produced by government 
departments. The future confident 
docs not, however, lead tu the 
future perfect. 

There Is only one tiling certain 
about these figures: that they will 
oil be wrong. Demographers and 
educational statisticians are like 
meteorologists : do not put too much 
rrust in them if you intend a picnic. 

Even if experts did ger their pre- 
dictions right, prospects would 
hardly be improved, for the British 

f ovornment has an unrivalled record 
or spending vast Quantities of 
money oil misconceived projects. By 
a fascinating irony, tiro vary issue 
of The Observer containing one of 
Lord Crowtlicr-Hunt’s more stirring 
evocations of the national need afro 
carried news of the failure of 
advanced gus-cooled reactors at a 
cost of £1,000 million. 

Over n wide field of planning, 
British government lm- 0 fiasco -rid 
den record, and it is now putting 
this experience to excellent use, 
since roughly the same people are 
mm planning eveu bigger and 
better fiascos. 

What Is objectionable is not that 
mistakes liava been made, but time 
those who iiave so frequently blun- 
dered retain so undiminished an 
appetite for taking decisions uut of 
the hands of individuals and univer- 
sities in order to vest it in govern- 
ment committees. 

Has the catastrophe of violent 
expansion followed uy violent con- 
traction of higher education in 
Great Britain produced the slightest 
suspicion in the department of Edu- 
cation and Science that it might he 
better to leave well alone? Hits it 
indeed? Harken again to Lord 
Crowtber-llunt : 

■" A laisser fairo educational pro- 
vision la In my view as. unsatisfac- 
tory today as was pure laisser faire 
economics Ln its innate emit century 
heyday. As we all know, laisser 
faire capitalism never provided the 
hospitals, the social services; or tha 
schools system tha country needed.” 
This comment may teach us, if 
the history of totalitarian countries 
has not already done so, that there 
is no situation so unpleasant that it 
cannot be made tolerable by con- 
trast with , some legend of a bad 
past. It is no doubt true that, having 
hindsight and greater resources, wa 
of the twentieth century .would have 
done many things differently .from 
our nineteenth century predecessors. 

But they did establish, for batter 
or worse, compulsory education, and 
e network of hospiiais'up and down 
the land. 

Further, any inhibitions from 
which they may have suffered are 
not attributable to "laissez-faire" 
capitalism. 

The point of this excursion Into 
legend is no doubt to persuade us 
tliat without avuncular chaps . Ilka 
Lord . Croufther-Hunt taking ' our 
.money away from us and building 
universities end 'polytechnics for' ns, 
we should, all be helpless and lack- 
ing -In the most ordinary provision; 
mefe string! ess puppets. 

The menu objection to the whole 
lone of educational planning is that 
It treats people as robots to be 
manipulated and provided for. Iii 
this , world, people don’t choose and 
respond. They have derision mak- 
ing processes to'be managed. 
Observe again the words of Lord 
Crowtlier-Himt! 

M Wlten iva know the tpaio 
elements in their (16-to-18-y ear-olds) 
'decision making process, we shall 
then know how Best we nnglit; advise 
them &ud encourage them 10 match 
their’ talents to the nation's lioads.*- 
• ' If tliey hove any sense, these much 
hhused young persons will go an to . 
higher . education and study what- 
ever Interests them. They will hot 
bother for a moment with what tha 
pKS currently considers to be ttfr 
‘natipiml heeds. • 

; Oim good reason for such a 
response would, be ihe fact that by 
the time they graduate, some other 
notjqn of tho nation’s need will fr 
In vogue. But an even heiter reasoft 
is that, LO .a large extent, the pi*a- 
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Why all is not 

well with 
the Dip HE 

Out! might In- forgiven, from * »'«r- 
miry undemanding gleaned mil.v 
fitiin the educational press, for 
In-Moving that ull is wril with Hie 
new Diploma of Highei Education. 
However, DipHE mythology is ripe 
fur exploding. 

The ■lumber nf instil mums 
offering DipHE progni mines from 
this autumn — if one accepts the 
figures quoted in a TUBS article 
on July 18— should be seven. 

ft should follow then that in (he 
Mummer of. 1977 students of seven 
different institutions could emerge 
into the world with the letters Dip 
liE after ihiir name. This Is not 
the ense. In IS7 7 students from hi 
I tiusr 2d institutions in this country 
rnuid he awarded the DipHE. 

Where the calculations have goue 
wrong ran be seen in the title to 
the article, "Hnw to keep your 
options open and still find a quick 
way tint. There is a good knock- 
down description of DipHE if ever 
there was. 

ft highlights wlmt has always been 
a ninjor preoccupation with those 
«f us Involved in designing DipHE 
programmes, namely how do you 
achieve transferability to degree 
courses without loss of time from 
n terminal qmilificaiiuns in Its own 
right ? 

The five new DipHE courses men- 
tioned in the article have struggled 
with this seeming paradox and 
achieved some kind of satisfactory 
compromise at least in the eyes of 
the Council for National Academic 
Awards. 

On the other hand It should also 
be remembered that there ate 13 
coilogea of -■ education which, 
through six different universities. 


will be offering to students who suc- 
cessfully complete the second year 
of their Bachelor of Education 
studies In 1977 the chance to obtain 
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T wo views of financing university halls of residence 

Will reality jolt our romantic glow? 

This 1% not a further contribution to ■ * 'Qk-J ?.*. ■ « "■ , • mo 'and 

the spmu ..f articles advertising the V' ? = /* ‘ : '•- V ' . "tatices 

glories of university vacation j * 1 

arcomiuixlation, in the liepe > that - /' ment”. en « Mrtli, 


uiir academic colleagues and _tlie 
rest of the world will keep us going, 
blit a mild protest ut the bland 


ignoring of the economic realities of 
this scene which most of these 
articles display. 

The primary function of a univer- 
sity hall (using thin term to maun 
any university residential establish- 
ment which includes catering) is to 
provide a c com mo dad on for stu- 
dents for 60 per cent of the year, 
with services to meet their needs, at 
the lowest possible cost. The other 
function is to provide, at a consid- 
erably higher fee, n more extensive 
and polished service for delegates 
i a conferences and courses. 

The problem Is that, with costs 
increasing as they ore and students 
grants mid conference funds drop- 
ping nwav with inflation, these two 
functions' are becoming incompat- 
ible : and yet the Income from each 
is still essential to, the other. Some- 
how. we have to reconcile them 
again; and this will require more 
than rhe pervasion of newspaper 
articles with a romantic glow. 

It has long been dear that the 
balance of u nail’s budget does not 
depend simply on the size of its 
conference Income, but on the rela- 
tion between its conference income 
per resident place and its cost of 
salaries and wages per resident per 
term. 

In other words, a hail with low 
staff costa In term will mu into 
the red if its establishment is in- 
sufficient for it to cope with the 
conference trade it needs; and one 
with a bjg conference income will 
do so if, in order to gel that trade, 





A residential block at East Anglia: how to reconcile two functions? 

term fees are the costs directly In- should carry, not only its own pro- 
ve I ved in providing for students’ portion of rhe basic cleaning and 
needs : and this is the first contro- maintenance costs, bur the total 
versv. since one man’s needs are cost of any extra 14 cleaning weeks , 


needs ; and this is the first contro- 
versy, since one man’s needs are 
anotner’s wants and the third’s luxu- 
ries. 

It Is hardly unreason uble however 
to define this as 44 what the hall 
students are prepared to have 
assessed within their fees ” because 
no one can be said to need some- 
thing for which he or she is not 
prepared to pay, given the basic 
income with which to do so. 

The salaries and wages at e those 
of the minimum staff required to 
meet those needs (the " student 
establishment”! for the weeks of 
terms and the minimum vacation 


repjncement of furnishings, deco- 
rations, etc, which is needed for the 
extra spit and polish. 

This leaves the holiday puy of the 
“ student establishment and rhe 
basic pay or retainers for any 
weeks in which the staff must be 


which conferences cbbim* 
too much spit and polish rT\ 
diunces are that ScAi' ' 

Ee£» “™ c “ fa -E'S3!' 

If a hall (like it or noti h 
agree to cut student needs A 
pockets, then its. problem j, Z\ 
staffing.. Before it goes out Jjl 
crease its conference trade It 
ever, it must know rhe extra' 
required to meet its deficits. iD' 
come required to produce tO 
Mt, and the chances of getting 1 
H might prove that 
would balance better than 
.siun, simply because this *£;' 
bring its term and vacation acting' 
closer into .line and recanal* r- 1 . 
two functions better. If reran' 
must be gradual to avoid redu^.l 
cies, a hall may ueed help whih •* 
adjusts, but it nus to prove Its e-* 
cits to justify this. \ 

Alternatively, the conW 
cutes cau be increased ; and ot- 
yenr each university revises w 
by glowering over Its shoaldu < 
its neighbours and wondering t.' 
much it can get away with. ' 
Of all the Irrationalities 
academic world this mini k ■ 
prizewinner. Who but us n. 
put a price on something wta* 
to sell without actually kao*.;- 
how much it costs ? Ia It iud. . 
heresy to suggest that we might •. 
do a lot better if we put our be" 
together a bit more 7 
Our prime concern, after dr 


weeks m wmcti me start must oe lo puU the halls through this as 
lajd-off for lack of bookings. In all have their roots In mumii; 

fairness, students cannot puy entire wh ,£ h has proved adaptable ► 
vacation overheads, and rhe holidays a ,„i mntlnir 


it has to carry too many staff for weeks of annua i cleaning, and noth- 


■ Diploma of Higher Education. 

All six universities aedm prepared 
tn give such a- qualification only as 
; h ITeavlnfT certificate lo those 
"Itudants who decide not* to continue 
their ; studies (Or (be BEd degree. 
Thus none of tbo universities sue ms 
prepared to countenance n student 
arriving at the end of three for 
fuur) years of study ivltli two quali- 
fications, a DipHE and a BEd. 

Similarly none of the 13 
colleges, with one possible excep- 
tion, seems to consider the DipHE 
as anything other than the first two 
years of a BEd. This latter potm 
has the effect of ensuring that only 
those students who initially enrol 
on a BEd course can, at the end 
” of two years, achieve a DipHE. 

This very effectively defenestrates 
diversification. 

The new qualification a$ offered 
> : bv' these 13 ’colleges in 1977 
,< will have ho transferability of credit 
whatsoever, ndt even - inside the 
■ ; parent universities. • . 

. Does it still - need saying at this 


its term budget. The present 
economic crisis has . upset this 
bulance, and a potential deficit can 
do longer be chocked by simple 
juggling nf wages against expected 
conference Income. 

A hall now has to know .precisely 
where a deficit la Coming from, 
how far students ere paying, for 
what they get. how profitable a 
conference trade is, and how far 
either i* paying foT the othor. If 
n deficit is unavoidable, u univer- 
sity can only help with costs which 
neither can be expected to support. 

Tn analysing a hall’s budget, the 
coats must be attributed to the 
sources of income to which they 


lug more. The cost of maintenance and all the 
Is that required to provide decent ture and ii 
living conditions and to prevent vn- directly att 
due dilapidation, and nothing more, needs and f 
The costs to be set against con- ferences. m 
foresee income are those directly Inevitably, 
incurred during periods of confer- be m qeficil 
ence activity, plus those involved in The prop 
providing the higher standard of the annual 
surroundings and service for which belongs to e 
the members are paying. gories can i 

Thus, the sularies and wages are and, in the 
Those of the “student establish-, should balnr 
ment" for the weeks concerned, tribute to tli 
plus • payments for overtime and term costs n 
extra “outside" staff, plus the total of the stud 


vacation overheads, «nd the holidays 
and unemployed weeks must be set 
aside. 

In addition, student vacation 
residence, guests in terms and vaca- 
tions, “ outside ” and non-resident 
functions, staff residence and meals, 
and all the other items of expendi- 
ture and income which are not 
directly attributable to students 4 
needs and fees in term or lo con- 
ferences. must be accounted for. 
Inevitably, this whole section will 
be in deficit. 

The proportion of each item in 
thi annual budget which justly 
belongs to each of these three alle- 
gories can ilievefore be tabulated ; 
and, in the present crisis, tile first 
should balnnce, and the second con- 
tribute to tile third. The most busic 
term costs are still within the limits 
of the student grant, and we can 


annual cost of any permanent staff no longer afford to shelve (hem on 


ralaM. Most ara ensy to divide up in e«e.» of those required for stu- to the Conference account. 
c — — j i i_ u • m.__ flam Mnflfjp f f n n M extra confcrGiicc a a i «m *■ on e-Vi » !■ Ha*. m n 


from invoices, stock-taking, meter 
reading and so on, but some are 
critical. Tlio.se to be set against 


deni needs (the "extra c 
establishment ”!■ 

• Also, the conference 


Income 


A deficit on the latter may he due 
to aiming for a trade beyond the 
hall’s potential, or giving services 


A good year with clouds on the horizon 


A few years ago the settlement of costs go. The iwo small clouds 
student grants seemed fair game .upon the horizon at that time were 

*«an j:«Pii»lnn urith rallnri <* ” DTIl) “ T.OnrlOll 


• late stage in tbo saga of the DipHE 
that cyclical curricula as a . concept 
» : no more - necessarily related to 
tettcher education than’ it is tq plg- 
farmlng 7 ?xow the. .behaviour of- 


■ the six universities, clearly it does. } lished. 


for frank sind open discussion with — — _ . . = . 

clearly: identifiable elements, of weighting”. . - mg simple, indeed pleblan. board 

board and lodging, books, travel, academics settled at an early lodging, might employ about 

and pocket money. Prom 1973, how- Bla o c f or a 7 par cent rise, the st " f£ *" ; aspects of cooking, 

ever, rhe standard grant has no maximum then allowable but sup- housekeeping, maintenance, and ad- 
longer been nationally subdivided , piemented by the last penny ■ r , . 

and only h global amount is pub* -extractable. under threshold . To the London weighting 

lished. ' ' - . . v arnangeraents. .Few of those budget- .^V the hicrease is some 

At the /same dtoe, die , earlier ing £or expenditure elsewhere la. ‘M of M s a Mudent. And 
differential grant for Oxford, and t j, a . university in, say, February tb0 re is essentially nowhere else it 

04 auLkUBa 1 1 mi m A auil 4 ai • hIimI jeltnd . j * • X* ■ • s rod ri'flni f am T 


called '‘threshold” and “London 
weighting ^ - 

The academics settled at an early 
stage for. a 7 par cent . rise, the 


more ominously, must break even 
taking one year with another. 

A nail for 280 students, provid- 


W. j' 


H is of the essence of a DipHE 
course as a first cycle that it should' 
16 ad to opportunities for more than 
ode typo of post-diploma course, so 
•t to provide Students 'with the 
possibility' of a chadge of 'direction. 

■ /Thai the 13 courses to be offered 
In the university sector from tids 
summer would, Without exception, 
fall to meet Upp. requirement is , no 


At the same dine, the ! earlier 


Cambridge University was abolished, 
in vecognitiou pfirhqps that their 
Undergraduate year is shortar than 1 
tbo .staudard 30 weeks of other 
universities. 


1974 had heard or threshold.. SmSS i? 5S ‘t ? e , 

• . .. . • • , „„ weigntnig, is only, funded by the 

In the event, however, what was UGC for academic staff. 

sauce , for ..Should 'wardens or those rospon- 
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in the university sector from this , .Qua may, of course, guess what ui 

summer woidd, Without exception, elements or the various price indices yi , nr . 
J 0 .®#** requirement is, no special to universities are ied into PL 
-i - ttan: sjrtpwfijg* 1 the : coni-- Re calculation - of . the!^ mppropriata JJJtvS 
; ^pWt« U(ck ot undemanding donjon- student grant within, tne Depart- 
i (fated by (he tintvecsltiea as to - the montof Education ^nd Science, -\ "I • 


sauco.for tne vice-chancouor goose 
(if he will forgive the analogy) 
was sance for the domestic gander. 


snouia wardens or those respon- 
sible for budgeting have anticipated 
such a cost increase ? I can only say 


ftfi* jax rtLSTOSTS s V- « p«ct 

aAssa? j? 


noven centimes and five condoer,; 
and they are quite resiUeot «;• 
to survive. i 

Blit if universities merely r.-- 
out to cut each other’s throats tr 
the limited conference trade »*,- 
able, witliout working out tar- 
get the best out of It for the ef=\ 
that resilience will be sorely wj:. 
The universities’ halls arew ■■■ 
only vacation accommodation Tj 
unless wo cooperate more sasjj-. 
ourselves we shall not cop* *■ . 
nur real competitors. t 

To suinmarize, an over-sio^V 
view of university confcredw k'| 
is nor helpful. Each hall far, 
entity with a highly tetto-i 
economy. Adjustments q- 
liased oit analyses of budgets. 
universilios need to coopfrt« f 
well as compete before &»■ 
blind attempts to increase am . 

Income. B ar 5a ra DflO^ 

The author is warden ofTelk ji.A' 
Leeds University. 


Since this is not }£j3k\. 
rhut lios gone up in 
Kcems an overwholmiftt 
recognizing tho slmatiofl 
upon tho universities,. w* 
tho current London • 

the student grant froni 
figure to g more realbdcH^ 
to comparison with, toe rtj , 
figure of £399 per anema , 

subject to tho cost .and stress 
London). . ' I 

Neither staff nor. « ud i :■ 
London or elsewhere sfl ! 
of the country’s ocononilc 

ties. Students can He® Joel > , 

time, but most expect W - 

work in vacation add 
pact to be dlqwed 


:ibn; ?nd Science, . t ; 0 ^ Ka J i ^. 1-r , r i -(above Re increase already incor- substantial vacation-' *JJJS'el<| 

S this .. Jcalcqlatiol 1 , , , A P, 0rat f4) u hdeT . the heading ” provf- generate has been the ^ ^ ^ 

blance to JfhlT fliiil ^ ■ r on for hut .unknown cost otherwise impossible 

lent remzliM an a « lari M ah-eady contained; a LOn- increBaes "? against the high costs of wj; , 

don element l requests for • a Lort-- ■ .This ■ year's . budgets then, must well '..ns 'a substantial *?,« , 

ojf the factors that ineft^^e^ f™ula?ha?ReS- K fl8 w POt i 11 ’® ge " eral ^crease foreign curt-ency JJJJdosW 

llummatq the com- , rj BniBttL but It Was nhr senaratelv ■ r ^ 10i ° - payments (true for- own hall). 

huation '.while . itlll Si! tf?lhed was : nat .” pavat01y ^^versitles Q general) and the - I cannot see,, ho Wewgj- * 

■od the question of V ,\u> vi* na*r a ^ n 5 on we, «hting (a problem for seriously proposing 

sWsslqii, fees were 1 ^JJLj ^ tlmt ' a£rt g ' m* ,4he *«y must fuch sources nr 1 

1974: Sin time to iH: b J jt-Sm r2™mR'd U ?ii. ?H 0 ,/ ef T lect a provision for : paying -factors 4 uch aslabom it 

bnef . prospective jwicreait from £162 to {344 - nw °fui losses of the current session ' So the shortfall . 1® factor** 

osta and obligations Snum AKttbi If the^lilSest p S y W t for the London dance and 

jte ’Sf'Srtffl April i9?4 ^SpmLSSSSXti 


or a size to suah, a figure. What vice- Halls try to earn: 'tiwjjg! «j, i 
chancellor could have supported a don frOm various r'jjS ii! 


mitinre br a DipHE programme- '■ ' 
.; ^.ft is also « very reel tnraatrtb she 
■ . twdibUlty of the new diploma ss a 
: genuine addition to- ftfe' epectruin of 
.roursoS currently available. 

. It U now tha cose that. .Under i Do-. 
. parthteiit Of E ducal lou and Science 
■ regulations , e DipHE course -tubmts> 


mUxj aitmidon pSai*)Tnd^thThea^’ provL 

mblance io^tha- filial 1: S?uV PgMPJ* but .unknown cost 
dment remilift T an « lari W' gently contained.; * .Uj increases ”?. ■ 

• . . .. 8 elementt requests for a lad-. This vear’s burta«t« 


; sion should- Indie ate what, opportuni- 
ties, exist fair' further study to degree 


though ; whether > this .. jcalculatl 
hears any,. MSimblancS tO the fli 
ipolltlcal- -.'settlement remains . 
enigma. ' 

' Some account ojf tho factors tl 
.bear on oh« particular '.hell's budj 
In 1 London may illuminate the cc 
; ability -of the . situation Jwhile . i 
leaving ‘unanswered the question 
who fa' . to pay. ■ > 


: '}^&l^ 3 TJg!Z StuarioC TO 

tin ii of the Aksomariqu of Colleges that observation' save the 
. Implementing, pipIJiW- ^ ■ ( n the event, Si udqnr'f^ef 


l Q iSi le.Vt.rJ5l IwrJeJftte^Slv 1 ^ 


source ot compenso^-v ■ -nr 
grant. It remains 
successful the odTSyV* 
using rodong] - * ; 
tain tlieir tootinued 




1 UlSnkVw f a slightly lower, pci’Centoge . of the • Grants.- Committee rules 'nrevnniQ rt.-i- oor n? °nly in London is — M 

; WlIUamJonJlStOH grant than in immediately pro vloii* afty such money belug apKled to [JlS *?£!“** ,n L ® i,d °n weight- The ,authai' js 
■ — — r-' — * -- - - — year*. . v ■ . - j- ‘-catering or residentml accounts tvSiroii 8 , 1, ** «i IBve said * P uls Canp Hall, LquiIoil yj<. rfgwi 

V h* nnthtir i.* 'n.tnemhei-'ofctiu' Ditii -■Jlnawclall.v^. 10^75- , wky a good ■ whioli. Within strict UGC rules, nre ™ .1' E35 , 0 se ? si °!l mnre general seentvp-fj;jy-m 


o^jtudent' fees than ii rfWi fasl ence of warden/ of 
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Venetian intrigue and inertia 
and the economic crisis threaten a 
scheme, which has had 
considerable British support, to 
make the city an international 
study centre. Frances Gibb 
reports. 


Tha idea of Venice as an international study 
centre was originally conceived as part of 
the city’s restoration programme. Tt was feared 
that Venice restored would be r lifeless 
museum city unless given a new and enliven- 
ing purpose. An association called Venice — 
Island of Studies (VIS) was therefore estab- 
lished in 1967 with the aim of “setting up 
Italian and foreign cultural institutions, as 
well as study and research programmes 

What has happened, however, is that like 
the restoration programme itself, the idea is 
fast stagnating. This year, nearly 10 yoars on, 
a Unasco conference was repeating the same 
concern that the city should not become a 
museum living on tourism alone. But little 
concerted effort has been made by the 
Venetians to encourage the contimtatiun of 
schemes involving foreign universities. 

The British contingent, although still full 
of enthusiasm, is dwindling. Students still 
come, front Warwick, East Anglin and Notting- 
ham universities, University College London, 
and the Court auld Institute. There is also a 
course run privately for pre-university 
sin denis, which did the pioneering 11 years 
ago. 

Although Individual Venetians have shown 
willing, the schemes are threatened by disil- 
lusionment on the part of the British universi- 
ties at the lack of any central organization in 
Venice and the general Inertia there. Econo- 
mic difficulties at home are a more recent 
contributor to disillusionment. 

The problems are worse each yoar. While 
the Venetians, through VIS, declare a vested 
interest in those coming to Btudy, assistance 
u in short supply either in providing an in- 
formation and communications network for 
the foreigners or in supplying buildings they 
can use. 

The lack of accommodation hits the British 
hardest. The Americans and Germans have 
largely overcome the problem by buying 
palazzos and creating their own centres. The 
British, however, liaye to rely on arrange- 
ments made from year to year, and on the 
nope of a room turning up which can be 
used as a lecture hall. Making arrangements 
itself is a problem j letters fail to arrive, 
correspondents disappear without warning 
from Venice for a few months and plans fall 
imo abeyance. ' ■ 

Last year Warwick University bad to con- 
duct its lectures in a . dingy and damp base- 
ment room in the otherwise near empty and 
enormous Palazzo Fortuni, left to the city 
by Fortum to be Used for cultural purposes. 
The private International University of Art 
n the other occupant but it; has hardly enough 
students to justify its occupation. 

John HaB, director of the private pre- 
university dourse, has been lucky enough to 
secure a room in a museum which just abnut 
accommodates his 60 students. East Anglia 
had to conduct seminars last year in the 
cramped room of the lecturer’s flat. 

Living quarters for cbe students are 
generally found in pensionas, but they cun lie 
claustrophobic and do not usually have a 
communal social area. 

The promise of a building, or at least a 
room, which can be used by the British 
universities has been dangled as a carrot for 
several years now, the reasons they have not 
yet been provided are complex. 

Dr Martin Lowry of the history department 
■t Warwick said : ** There gre two points 
One, I suppose, is the Italian economic crisis, 
which was very bad indeed last year. Second, 
is the ineradicable tendency of the Italians 
to faction fighting. The VIS committee is 
ridden with factions; ono member will pre- 
varicate and delay to stop anothor making a 
social polqt or getting hold of some money." 

VlS's internal problems do, to some extern, 
He its hands. It does not have the support 
of any oqe political party, which is necessary 
in order to null strings and change the present 
situation of Its being a pawn between partied. 

This view was confirmed, by the Contessa 
Annamarla Cicognfl, one of VIS’s original 
founders - and a. driving force behind the 
Conservation groups, “it’s not that the Vone- 
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University of Art or, at any rate, who is not- 
interested in VIS’s problems.’’ 

lu spite of all this, the universities are 
eager to continue to come, because, they say. 
Venice provides their students with a unique 
experience. Siqce 1967 Warwick has taken 
a party, of up ro 55 for tbo period of the 
autumn term. . 

Dr Lowry said : 14 It provides them with 
multi-dimensional history; they are living 
iu and observing the place they are reading 
about. The absence of traffic makos It a 
particularly suitablo background. Already 
the course has .been a great success — that’s 
borne out by experience. People have done 
very well in Venice because of the imme- 
diacy of the thing. It also makes for better 
staft/studenL relations-*’ 

The East Anglia scheme, which started 
four years ago, Involves some 20 students 
studying fine Brts as either a main or sub- 
sidiary subject spending a whole term in 
Venice during their second year. Their com- 
ments were : “ It made a difference actually 
seeing the works of art instead of just talk- 
ing about them " ; " being able to compare 
good and bad works of art ” ; 44 getting to 
know a city-. 44 

One member of staff accompanies them. 
This year It was Professor Andrew Martin- 
dale. 44 For students it has been of extra- 
ordinary value, in the character building 
sense, although that’s old fashioned. Prac- 
tically none of them had Italian and tbev 
had to manage. The work has been organ- 
ized by them, which meant plotting itiner- 
aries, getting church opening times and so 
on. On the academic 'side, tho' less articulate 
become more articulate.” 

It cost the school of fine arts and music 
about £400 to send a member nf Mr<ff out 
for the IQ weeks, to cover rent and the 
cheapest form of transport, he said. Students 
usually managed to get local authority grants 
to assist with the comm 44 All we can hope 
Is that the economic situation will improve., 
We had hoped things would get better from 
the Italian pud, but they, haven't But if w? 
give up now. it will be very difficult Lo' start 
again." 

The course, which Involves die study of 
art, sculpture and. politics from 1300 to 1570, 
is. very intensive : three full days a Week are 
spent visiting and holding seminars, two; days 
working and one day out of the city seeing 
a nearby town. • ■ 

Professor . P. E. Lfisko, director of the 
Courtauld Institute, who started the East 
Anglia scheme when bead of department 
there, sent his own students to Venice . this ■' 
vear for the first time. Ten final year, BA ■ 
and MA student* went for nearly three weokv 
nl the end uf the spring term. This was half 
financed by the Venetians' and Professor 
Liskn hoped, he cotUd count on help to cou 
tlnue., ! 'J:' ; ' 'j’v ■ !' 









Professor Alustair Smart go every other year 
usually to Florence, but hope to move to 
Venice; if more money can be' obtained and 
a permanent base provided tHere. 

Dr John Wiltorv-EW, a lecturer in the 
department, explained why they preferred 
Venice- 44 It is a unity in a way no other 
Italian art centre remains ”, lie said. M One 
can see Venice on the scale Belli ui or Titian 
saw It. and it has a peculiarly fine covlron- 
mental quality which no other Italian city has 
iu such density; a complete sort of town 
development as a work of art.” 

Apart from art historians and historians, 
students of Italian are also sent to Venice 
under a scheme run by Professor John Hale, 
head of Italian at University College London, 
who for the last three years has been sending 
half a dozen students for a course on 44 Italian 
Civilization ”, to study “the literature and art 
against Its historical and social background *’. 

One scheme already seriously affected by 
the economic crisis is that run by South Bank 
Polytechnic for planning students. Last year 
50 second and fifth year planning students 
went to Venice with four tutors For two weeks 
to study aspects of planning, conservation, 
townscape and history. 

Mr Dick Reid, one of the lecturers, said : 
44 Last year was extremely successful ; the 
real asset was die experience for die students 
of going out and mlogling with Italian stu- 
dents. Also a lot of good research was dnue 
op the ecology of the -lagoon, the history pf 
St -Mark's or the conservation nf the bell 
tower". 

• Bur this- year 1 die polytechnic wa.4 ■ under 
mure extreme financial constraints, and did 
not have the money to send staff, who cost 
about £130 a head for fare and incidentals. 
Most of the students managed to obi (tin 
grunts. Mr Reid hoped the scheme might be 
feasible again next year. 

Although John Hall’s pre-university course 
dqes'not run tho risk of closure in the sume 
way as do. the university courses it has, in its 
11 years, come, up against most of the same 
problems. 

The first is lack of communication. " I’ve 
come since 1965 and I never even heard of 
the VIS/ wlilcfa started In 1967, until 1971. 
When 1 did meet the secretary; it was purely 


by chance. It was -quite amazing hot cvfcn tn 
be put in touch with them." The second Is 
lepk of space. HJs students, Ilka the,, others.' 
Hod living conditions claustrophobic. 

> His ; course caters fop sortie 60 students, 
usually inking a year off between school and 
university. Because the course is independent 
-of a university or collegrt it can afford to be 
more relaxed and flexible 'in hs choice of 
subjects. Lecturers ' and ' discusglou groups 
ro'vcT subjects ranging from art history, 
music, town planning, social psychology, 
Italian and thqutre workshop. . 


Pliolugrapti by BRiah.Qblll 

'■ People . here on university courses are 
assessed us pftrt of their course, so they 'get 
- rather frustrated, because there aren’t ' the 
proper working facilities for them, although 
it’s a marvellous experience. For my students, 
it is really like working In tho theatre ; almost 
creative. 

Becotise his fight has been the longest, 
Mr Hall is one of the most anxious to extract 
from the Venetians a firm commitment to 
all the schemes, ideally in the form of teach- 
ing premises. 

A glimmer of hope was sighted at a recent 
meeting of the VtS committee at which It 
was revealed that Montedison, a chemical 
company, has given 20m lire to the VIS, 
enough to buy and equip premises. It was 
agreed that a palazzo, possibly tlic Fortuni, 
should be acquired for this purpose. But 
the Contessa doubted that much could actu- 
ally be achieved at local level. She thought 
greater hope of progress rested In the new 
Government appointment of a minister of 
culture- 

In the meantime, however, it Is felt the 
British universities should consolidate links 
at their end. John Hal] suggested a com- 
mittee of all involved which would Haisa with 
VTS and hopefully have representation on 
ns committee. Another fot»J point might 
be provided by the British School, an idua 
mooted by Professor Hale. 

At present this- is little more thuii an idea. 
It would form 1 a headquarters (n Venice for 
research students and mature scholars of 
all the topics that could usefullv be studied 
In -Venice. - Although primarily fnr research,' 
'he premises might also be used for teaching. 

llie sponsoring committee of the British 
School, which Is a limited company and 
registered charity. Is chaired by Sir John 
Pope Hennessy, director nf the British 
Museum, and includes Professor Hole (as 
secretary). Lord Annan, Lord. Norwich and 
Sir Aablay Clrtrke. It aims tti raise some 
. £100,000 which is the amount needed to rent 
nnd equip premises, and to provide soma 
. scholarships. 

"More and more people are going to - do 
• postgraduate work in Venice, and while lea 
: possible to work : on one's own, to . have a 
centre, a dropping in puint for die English 
and other nationalities, to have that cosmo- 
politan -centre identified with Britain, Is some- 
thing we Could be proud of- and which would 
give great pleasure ", Professor Hale said. ; 

• The .Venetians,, for their part, are arguing 


that before they . commit a . large sum of 
moiiey.-; tlipv ueed assurance ■ or continued 
- British support. The situation is a vicious. 


i circle: the British universities will not long, 
be able to continue their- schemes without 
evidence of ltaliau commitment. British sup-' 
port is clear from their perseverance, but ft 
.is doubtful, without speedy action at the -other 
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StiKanaml flnternuHnnal relations). 
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Universities 

Kirmingliuin 

; ic.nl bf fluiiariiiicut : J«ic<*Jyn R. 
"niicll (drama and theatre arts). 

Ivecle 

> iMi'hur fellow: T. R. Auclay i David 
Kruce Cblirrc). Administrative assix- 
1 .-int : J. I>. Placket t I Institute of ertu- 
i.iiinn). .Senior lecturer: A. Lelssner 
isiiL'lotogv). Organizing lecturer: 


For f hcom i ng events W+ 


The 1'lilrd International Child Language 
Symposium, .sponsored by the Interim- 
itomil Association for the Study of 
Child Language, will be held from 
Ku|i t ember 3-S at Hie School of Oriental 
and African Studies, Male! Street. Lon- 
don Wl. The function of the sym- 
pr&fuiu Js to promote the systematic 
study of child language and foster Inter- 
lutiaiul and inteL'dlsclplinnry coopera- 
lion In i-cmmicIi. Topics Include, are- 
speech comniinilcutloii, Hie develop- 
ment of syttlux. seuinnik's nnd phono- 
logy. Further m form niton from : Mrs 
Nainlle Water-oil, chairman, organising 
Committee, depart mailt of phonetics 

E nd ilngulsilo, SHAN, Mali'l Street, 
(il 111 oil WLII\ 7 1 1 P. 


A conference oil Ready Mixed Con 
Crete, organized by ihe Department o! 
Civil 1- nulneerliig In Dundee Univer- 


sity will be held front September 28- 
Octoher I. Further details from : The 
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fonfcruuce convener. Dr R. K. Dhlr, 
Civil engineering department. University 
trf Dundee, DDV SUN. 


S he 70tli Anniversary Conference of 
■e Hurtlcultnral Education Association 
on Crop protection will be held from 
September 8-12 ut the University of 
Reading. The aim Is to bring members 
attending up to date with the latest 
techniques, to present the latest views 
o'n harmful effects on the environment 



. Universities, 

•1 Bristol 1 ... 


pulliulngy). 

Polytechnics 

Plymouth 

Principal lecturers : S, Broad hurst 

{electrical engineering) ; H. G. Q- 
Rowett {educational technology) ; Cap- 
mil! W. V. Day {planetarium) ; C. A. 
Rich (transport) ; S. I. Egglesione 
tmlcruhiolocy > ; F. Johnson (account- 
ancy) ; B. 6. Wat hey (statistics and 
operational research). 

and pi consider the economies of crop 
protection. Fur titer details from : The 
conference secretary, Mr W. R. Buck- 
ley, department of agriculture and 
horticulture, The University, Earley 
Cafe, Read I up Kfifi 2 AT. 

• * I 

Kingston Polytechnic and North Lun- 
don Polvtechnlc together with Michael 
Brown. ' landscape architect of Rich- 
mond, Surrey, ore cooperating In a 
series of five mud scape design seminars 
to be held et Cumberland Lodge. 
V/indsor Great ?ark, from October 
ptfS to January 1976. The first five 
are designed for all whose work 
Involves dealing with lend and natural 
resources. Tho Introductory series will 
deal with the work of the landscape 
architect. Tee : £60 each seminar. 
Booking form and programme datttlls 
from : Graham Bennett, division of 
human environment, Kingston Poly- 
technic, Knights Park, Kingston upon 
Thames KT» A1J, Surrey. 

• * 4 

The department for external studies, 
University of Oxford, Is holding a week- 
end conference un The Beginnings of 
Urbanism In Barbarian Europe from 
Octoher 10-12, 1975, at Rewley House, j 
Wellington Square. Oxford. Applica- ! 
lion forms from : The Director, Oxford ; 
University, Department for External 
Studies, Rewley House, .Wellington I 
Square, Oxford OXL 2JA. Pee : Full ! 
shared residential £19 ; £23 single. 
Non-resldentlal with meals £12.50 ; 
non- residential without meals, £7. 

social organ I rail nn and symbolism on 
Stimba, Eastern Indonesia, under the 
direction of Dr R. Needham. 

Salford 

Chemical engineering — £5, 916 from the 
SRC for research into an. Investigation 
on experimental study of a fixed bed 


| of English at Quflen’s DnWorMy, Bel- 
fast, has bean appointed professor of 
English and head Of the department of 
English, University of Keela, from 

October 1. 

* * * 

Dr Peter Jarratt, at present director of 
the computing laboratory In the uni- 
versity of Salford, has been appointed 
to cite chair of computing and director 
of the computer centre in the Univer- 
sity of Birntliighttm from October 1. 

* * 4 

Professor Raymond A. Cuiilnghame- 
Grcett, at present professor of manage- 
ment mathematics at Twcnte University 
of Technology . Holland, has been ap- 
pointed to tile cliulr of Industrial mathe- 
matics in the department of mathema- 
tical statistics. University of Birming- 
ham, from January 1- 


Honorary degrees 


Loughborough 

DTach Professor E. J. Richards, 
vice-chancellor of the University of 
Loughborough ; Sir John Davis, chair- 
man of the Rank Organisation ; Pro- 
fessor Sir Sam Edwards, Plummer 
professor of physics at Cambridge Uni- 
versity and chairman of the Science 
Research Council ; Dr N. A, Burgos, 
vice-chancellor, New University of 
Ulster. 

Manchester 

MA J. Buttervrorlh \ K. W- Fox i 
The Reverend B. D. Hetlierlngton 5 M. 
Kennedy | Dr llans-Poter Kruger und 
honorary alderman Mrs G. Loro. 

Salford 

DSc : — Sir John Llewellyn, - director- 
general, British Council 1 Dante Kath- 
leen OllerenBhaw, lord mayor of (he 


city of Manchester. 
DSc Mrs Constat] 
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’Pharamacology— 1 27,54 1 from the MHC 
towards an Invest! gudun Into the role 
of am I mi add receptors in Hie ctm rat 
nervous system and their rotation (ir 
drug action. 

riiysioiogy— £24.731 from the MRC 
towards a project mi anatomical and 
elec truphysfologi cal investigations of 
efferents 10 die Inferior olivary nucleus 
In rhe cat. 

Bacteriology— £19,561 from the MRC 
towards an Inve&tlgaiUm on e study o( 
.(he cell responses and the virus In latent 

J od recurrent herpes simplex infection. 

hysics-^E 16,746 from the SRC as a 
supplementary grant towards an Inves- 
• (fgatfoit on heavy primary experiment 
pt) UK-6. ' . 

Ufochemlsiry;— £14,172 ■ from the MRC 
, towards an investigation on media- 
ydsms of hormonal regulation of fatty 
JcId .ayntheMs at pyruvate ddtydro- 
.fgnase In adipose tissue and liver. 

. Physics— £12,700 {Supplementary ) front 
• pe -SRC towards an investigation on 
me' theory Of electronic properties of 
disordered systems. - 

'Durham; 

126,548 Iruiq the Depirtmeni of F.tv 
flronnient- towards an Investigation on 


SRC for recearch Into an. Investigation 
on experimental study of a fixed bed 
catalytic reactor, under rhe direction 
of Dr R. Hughes. 

Mechanical engineering— £6,875 From 
the SRC for continued research un 
computer-aided design of press tools 
for sheet metal components under the 
direction of Mr B. Fogg aud Dr T. R. 


■ Cttinqi unity fat research Into the effects 


. erf Mine and loud pollution of . vegeta- 
Uod in flowing water*, under the direc- 
tion ilf Dr B. A. Whltttin 1 £12.000 
front. Hie Paul instrument Fund for the 


Crossley £6,279 from the Ministry of 
Defence for research into Ion plated 
coatings on titanium for protection 
against galvanic corrosion and wear, 
under the direction of Mr D. G, Teer : 
£11,650 from the SRC fd continued 
research Into the Investigation of the 
influence of component design and pro- 
cess capability on manufacturing costs 
with reference to general coll systems, 
under the direction of Professor 
A. W. J. Chisholm and Mr B. Pogg. 
Electrical engineering — E1.445 from the 
Atomic Energy Research Establishment 
to support a research on ton beam' 
studies, ■ . Under the direction of Pro- . 
feasor G. Carter. 

Sheffield * ■ 

Centre for Envjroimiuiilal Research- 
es, 662 from the SSRC for a research 
project on.- monitoring the structure 
planning . process In a ' Metropolitan 
County, under ,thc direction of Mr 
R. A. Darlse. 

Stirling; , 

Aquatic palhoblology unit — £10,000 
front tho Shell internatiurial Chemical 
Co Ltd for - a . poet- doctoral research 


DSc Mrs Constance Patterson, presi- 
dent, TUC : Sir Arnold Wehutock, 
managing director, General Electric 
Company. 

MA Councillor Harold Singleton, 
Former mayor of the city of Salford. 
LlttD Dr Joseph Needham, master 
of Gonvilla and Colus College, Cam- 
bridge ; L. S. Lowry, . artist. 

Sheffield 

DSc Dr J. 11. Chesters, chairman of 
the University of Sheffield’s advisory 
committee on chemical engneeriitg and 
fuel technology and honorarv lecturer 
In industrial research In the depart- 
ment of chemical engineering and fuel 
technology. 

LlttD Dr, G. Cullen (architectural 
studies). 

LLD : — Rt Hon Lord Armstrong of 
Sanders lead, chairman of the Midland 
Bank Group, 

; DSC :— Professor Sir Andrew Kay, 
1 part-time chief scientist, Sco Irish Home 
and Health Department. 

MA Anthony Miles, . second year 
undergraduate student (faculty of pure 
science). 


The iargesi-ever conference of inter national university 
leaders starts in Moscow on Tuesday. A special 
correspondent previews it. 

IAU considers innovation 
and social development 

From Tuesday, following a decision The working paper prepared! 
taken five years ago at i-ltc fifth gen- these discussions, based on arni! 
era I conference of the International IAU seminars, tries to -ideS 
Association of Universities (IAU l in few topics on which to contine* 
Montreal, the university of Moscow Serious though they may be 1' 
will host the largest international rimuicial difficulties' that are 
assembly of university leaders ever ing restrictions on many unive^V 

held. „ , are perhaps not the liiostlmnorB V 

Tkd T A II mud frmiwlAfl 1 11 HlQt Kn fiM" t h f»v lira cumn»n N ,. >.f ^ . 


taken five years huo ar ilie fifth gen- 


Association of Universities (IAU l in 
Montreal, the university of Moscow 
will host the largest international 
assembly of university lenders ever 
held. ‘ 

The IAU was founded In 11150 In 
Nice, and the Moscow Conference 
will mark its twenty- fifth anniversuiy 
It is still very young compared 
with some of its member universities, 
with their long centuries of exig- 
ence, bur history has been moving 


for they are symptoms of j n - 
which $oes deeper than ecosa 1 
and which is affecting the me 


slty functions of education i 
research. 1 

Scientific research— or t 


ence, bur history has been moving aspects of it — is at present artm-'- 
very fast for universities since 1950. increasing mistrust and su(plc»:|, 
Three periods at least may ha large sectors of public opii^' 
picked out In this short span of (ima. Universities Are now InvoImjT 
First, there was that of uneasy recov- scientific programmes which tU- 


Sussex 

LlttD Sir Michael Balcnn, retired 
film producer ; Dr E. W. H, Brlault, 
education officer, Inner London Edu- 
cation Authority ; Rt Rev R. A. 
Reeves, formerly Bishop of Johannes- 
burg, president A liti- Apartheid Move- 
ment ; Dome Ninette de Valois, gover- 
nor of. die Royal Ballet. , 

DSc :— Professor Jacques Heymaa, pro- 
fessor of engineering,, University of 

Cambridge. . 


Awards 


ery from the devastation of the of leu cannot control ov guide ir» 4 . . 
Second World War, with the threat inR 10 their own values bw.f 
of a new wai overiianging it. Thu scientific research is largely^.- 
was when IAU was founded, with a 10 the big machines of ecow 
largely western membership. Then and political power in the kti 
came the period of rapid university Aitu many consider then i* t 
expansion, partly due to the politicul blind, or even evil. ■ 

competition between the various Knowledge is less and leu im 
blocs, which marked the Cold War, in itself and ts increasingly 
but which also coincided with a grad- out secretly, like work on Mint; 
ual thawing up of the international weapon. In other words, sonu • 
atmosphere. the basic principles of tradmr 

These developments greatly university and scientific ethics : 
helped the growth of the IAU, and being flouted. This is cieatini 
membership increased in the emerg- easiness and sometimes indigor.' 
ing countries of the Third World particularly among the young. lig - 
and in the socialist countries, *?e a need for a new ert-; 

This was abruptly ended in the scientific ethics and for a ^,- 
third period, when the figurative defence of the principles of 
explosions turned into real ones on versity research, 
many campuses and In the streets of . ^ n, ?y seem less obvious tur/ 
many big cities. For Rome parts of l \ a cr «« d * cbmowki . . 
the world, rise student revolts educational function of unWfK‘4,. 
ushered in a time of Imcilectual un- ,n ma *W countries, the prodit; 
certainty, of social crisis, and of « r 8 et 1S '« ass W* 1 *" = 

financial stringency— in which a lifelong education. A -greal dol, 
majority of universities are now liv- energy ts spent in phiunmg iMt, ■ ■ 
ing. And these might well have ™honal society of tomorrow,^-. . 
brought on a similar crisis for the education will flow everywb«V : 
inter national association. everybody, like wine 

The fact is rhar they have not done fountains in former festiw J»! ; 
so-so fa r. But despite their grow- There may be .k sort d onr. , 
mg internal difficulties, the majority here. The expectation* »“'“***;• ' 
of universities have not retreated these plans may already MM 
into isolation. On the contrary, there some of their compelling HM. . 
are many signs that they teel ihe I he conviction was WMjpwMffi. 
need for more International cooper- years ago that mankind, cew'v: 
a'cion. Membership of IAU is one snved through education, . 
indication of tills. Pt was hoped it would solve all the problem; 
originally that it would have 200 under-development, bring »i. } 
members. A-t fche beginning of 1975, equal social opportunity and 
there were 600 in 108 countries, and mutual understanding w 
when the Moscow Conference opens nations. ■.-v’- 

there will be nearly 700 — und over In the eyes of many tne re-ju 
a thousand university figures tnkiug so far ore not convincing-, 5; 
part. suspect that the wine ah* 

Doubtless tile interest of visiting ing from the public fojin 
Moscow accounts- partly for this least In the countries wnw 
large attendance, but it is certain systems they do not iw ^j. 

terated, intended to adapt PW 
the bleak realises of jW j 
lives. Others hold ihe sWJ c 
that less wine would be 
dticive to law and 1 0 . r ^, 8f v5 e ,S^ :- 
ox® neod, it may he, is forjJ.T 
minds, able to evaluate ■*,“.* 
fnrmdilon. .. |f lV ij 

The IAU conference in Hf, 
of course, will not son?- 
thd.se problems. But It V . 
togotber very diverse apr 
mid attitudes mid m*y Pv 
mice to new currents 


that those in charge of univershy 
administration and develapmem all 
aver the world feel a need 10 ex- 
change opinions about lha future of 
their institutions and rhe difficulties 
which affect all planning today. 
Under the general lirie: Higher 
Education at ' the Approach nf (fte 
Twentu-firSt Century, the conference 
will discuss tlvo pientes : Higher 
Education and' Problems of Econo- 
mic and Social Development and 
Universities and innovations within 
Higher Education 


*3 


z water*, under the dlrec- fellowship on the health end growth 

a. A. Whltttin; £12,000 of trout under ..various Conditions dr. The Edmund G. Gardner Prize, In the 

Instrument Futid for the stocking rate and disease status under Held ‘of Italian ' studies, has been 

Construction of an X-ray camera for the direction uf Dr C. J. Shepherd. awarded to Michael BaxandDll reader 

magnetostriction measuremonts, under c „ £ . eav ■ . : III lha hiitory of cHssIcal tradition In 

tile- direction .of Dr Vf. p. Corner and' Sussex . the. Warburg Institute, 

Tanner; £lf)^29 from the Science pulley research unit— £4,839 

-; worn. Hyp -|SSRC tor- nMnrJJi Intb. uttti. The JxU RbberUon Prfee «„ tha fi^n 
- Rtetlcturo.y the i-. Kortya, diutfa,- under tudes to chanae In. technology and orCarownC e»..,ii«" "IIL-"*]? 


■J sfirtictuiss ti die Kenya' dtatfa,- 'c 
tfc*! direction «f Uc-R.'E UJDfcj t 
; (auppleinfntpry ) from the Ruthe: 



lha dirti<Him>r pnrfwRar T- C- Wad- 'Ealing Tcchnlcnl College 

dynamics and auraecalogy of feesdale ' 


• The Burilelt Couits Prixe 1976 hus been 
r " v8 "' s " 


Recent publications 


niamlcs and a uki ecology i^r T 
ante, under the direction <if Dl 

vivo.- • : : -■ 


Oxford 


.GAjerafcr. ^ 

Tho Ta yls lock Tnstilulc of Human 
■ ' RelallDtia.j .• Cvtrdctr. dbvmopment and 
O f^.m ^rit^gq— £40,277 ' from 0)# 

0 irum SSRC for research coilSititaHon, 

making. Ut 

dnder the 

17 frpqn i direction of: Dr P. A. Heller.- . ; 


British lirtaae 
a periodical 


l 1*' the, first Issue of 
published by the Arts 


ApsniiisiH»> • oa»v mr rnwycn u consul tau an,- neve successfully completed projects 

mdklng in supported by Arts Council photography 

asic cnnttrijLa-ui nu,»u« . Li,]*/ H'PlJi -- direction of:. Dr P. .A, Holler.- ^ '/ Shop, S 23 ^ackvUte Street Lotliloti 

ic SSRC for a study itilo the lex National Foundation for ; Education H>A, E2.M. . R on.WlX, 

Iffereitce* in psychological. porfufiA- Rps«arch-^£S,969 frojn ihe SSRC for 

fu children tinder the. dtrqcCinn . 2 research m teChrtiqliM' rpr approlxibk We regret that owing to shartaee of 

• pupJU* knowledge add MmJerstoudlng Spacp - the Open, University pro- 

f Heifl ,wii*gM«,yw tpin iw, oil transition ^ from primary Jo secoit- grammes are hot nublkh/rl 

C for research into hltider'educa- dary edncatimi,. tmdtfr tlte dlrectioii of • 1 P UD,hnetl this 

iri gciiaitt, a stttily* of uhlwtfUy Mr A, Yatei. ^ . . t ■ d. • 

nolyiechhn; . leaChOFsj' (inder tile ■■ social add. .Coinuiuhlly,' tlaruluk Re-, 

WW Notictboard is compiled 



:||| : | 

f: 
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Korea 

Degrees of 
marriage 

From out' Correspondent 

A father of three holding a top 
banking position in Seoul-Rdmils lie 
goes out drinking in hostess burs 
nearly every night. His wife is told 
It is part of his job, and passively 
accepts it. Ye she is a fully quali- 
fied teacher with a degree. 

" Here in Korea a degree is a 
nmi-itul and not an academic quali- 
flcation,” I was told. It is not dis- 
similar to the tunki daigaku (junior 
colleges) in Japau, who run two- 
year courses, and are similar to 
finishing schools which aim to make 
girls marriageable. 

In Seoul mere are 37 universities, 
many run on American lines. The 
large number grew after the Korean 
War, when businessmen built their 
own private institutions of higher 
learning, because at the rime con- 
scription was deferred or reduced 
if tne man was a graduate. 

Seoul’s Ewlia women’s university, 
founded in 1886, is the largest 
establishment of its kind in the east. 
Girls who attend Ewhu come from 
middle and upper class families and 
their problem is that they cannot 
hold jobs after marriage. Recent 
statistics show that only one-third 
of women graduates work and most 
privuie organizations, such as bunks, 
ask them to leave when they niurry. 

There is a constant drop in tlio 
number of working women after the 
ttge of 2S. After marriage many 
women lose interest in their jobs, 
for in Korean family life children 
are essential. The status of mother , 
is more venerated than that of wife, 
and if a wife bears no offspring 
there will be considerable pressure 
to do so. - 

Tho average number of children 
Is three, so that mothers begin to 
have more time in their early thir- 
ties. In the last few years, some of 
them have gone back to their stu- 
dies. but few employers are willing 
to give them a job 

Angela Chung is one of the 
few exceptions. Married to a uni- 
versity lecturer, she went to the 
best girls' high school arid the pres- 
tigious Seoul National University. 
Shortly after her marriage she 
accompanied her husband to Man- 
chester University, whore they lived 
on and off tor 10 years. ' • .• ■: 

Now site teaches iri an Amorican 
ichnol, employing A full time [maid 
at £10 a month to look after the 
boys. But none of her high school 
friends and EelloW- graduates have 
been out of the countnr, and' they 
will still spend: most of their lives 
waiting upon their menfolk. 


Don’t ins out 


New York's state education depart- 
ment has issued guidelines for 
teachers on how to avoid sex 
stereotyping in the classroom. Tea- 
chers should beware of textbooks 
which bortray boys as active and 
aggressive, and girls as passive. 
•They should teach children about 
women having power, and ' making 
significant contributions in history 
and literature. And they should 
avoid language which reflects 
biased attitudes about sex roles 
and characteristics. 1 

The guidelines say that, in des- 
criptions of women, a patronizing 
_._]dcd. Women 
should not be treated as sex objects 
or portrayed .93 .wflak^ helpless and 
98161*1001, or made figures of fun or 
objects of scorn.- . 

Daring and innovative women., in 
history .and . fiction,, should be 
trimted fully,, and, leaders. ..In the. 
u&ht fon women’s, rights should be 
honoured; and rgspected father than 
mucked or . ignored. Sometimes 
m«n should, pe shown os; quiet ,and 
BSW«», ,or; fearful , and . indecisive, or 
illogical! arid irdhiature,,; Similarly, 
wmep should: Sometimes be shown 
y -rough, aggressive tind insensitive. 

® Saitoh pis 'language 'Suggests 
l Jw -Ujq - generic .pronoun 7 ' lio. 1 :* . 

wherevpr possible 
..we.. plural fo|-m, 
t, * f;he- and “ she 
*WRg-fhe ay|hboI d/he. , 




International 

Vtomen’sYear 


Women in higher education: 
reports from THES 
correspondents abroad 


Sweden 



France 


Girls have longer courses 
—but get the worst jobs 


SW-dirigri '.-.student: . r?- 
li- ' b 1 1 — - Vj 


Froiti our Correspondent 
Girls stay longer at school than boys 
and do better in examinations— but 
the courses that most of them 
follow lead to the less interesting, 
less well paid, and less responsible 
jobs, according to an analysis Of 
current statistics and research 
recently published in the monthly 
Le Monde de ('Education. 

■ It says that girls have equal access 
to Institutions at all levels, but that 
the length and type of their school- 
ing is still conditioned by social cus- 
toms and attitudes which lu fact 
still deny them equality. In the tea- 
ching profession, tor example, there 
are more women — but mainly at cite 
lower levels. 

Fewer girls . than boys go to 
nursery schools. At primary lovel, 
parents tend to send daughters 
rather than sons to private schools, 
many of them Catholic, and many 
of them for girls only. 

During secondary education the 
proportions of girls, and; hoys are 
roughly equal, hut more, girls than 
hoys stay on until 19.. . 

For example, 72 . , per . cent of . 
daughters of skilled workers stuy' 
on after 16 compared with 69 per 
cent of sons.' This is because it is 
cosier for boys to find work at that 
age, and because 1 they can become 
apprentices. 

Girls and boys yrlio do stay oil 
also study different subjects.. Girls 
mice courses like, literntijrc, . langu- 
ages 01- - the arts which have less 
standing, and less definite carcdr 
openings. . i . 

At the film) haccalaurcat examina- 
tion around 70 per. cent of the 
candidates in the A series liieru|ture, 
languages and arts are girls, lit the 
C series mathematics and’ physical 
sciences tlie percentage of girls is 
only around 30 per cent, Girls seem 
to avoid courses which lend to what 
are traditionally regarded as mascu- 
line : careers — b^t art the hachoi 
examination more girls than, boys 
succeed : in 1973 it was 68 per cent 
of girl candidates ns against G0 ; per- 
cent of boys. ' , 

Tlie situation is wbrst at the tech- 
nical education lpvel mamly because 

of jsbcisl conventions, {lir.thc sqcon- 


Report suggests creating 
‘watch dog’ committees 



Front Mike Duckenficld 

STOCKHOLM 
The creation of special committees 
which would monitor ihe career 
prospects of women in higher edu- 
cation is one of several ways of 
tackling inequality between the 
sexes suggested in a recent report 
published to coincide with Inter- 
national Woman’s Year. 

University faculties and college 
departments could report to one of 
these committees within each iusiii- 
tuiinii cm whether they are employ- 
ing more women, says the 48-puge 
discussion document published by 
the Office of die Chant el Lor of the 
Swedish Universities (UKA), Swed- 
en's central planning body for 
higher education. 

Karin VVe.stinau Berg, a lecturer 
at Uppsalu University nnd one of 
four women contributors in the 
report, argues that women me dis- 
criminated against in higher educa- 
tion us much aa in many other 
professions. 

She suggests (lint women should 
be represented on nil Appointment 
boards in highor edticurinn, that 
universities and colleges should run 
pro-schools for the children of staff, 
and that a monitoring committee 
should he set up. 

There are still major differences 
between the sexes over graduate 
employment prospects and the 


United States 


chances of doing research, says the 
report. The authors cite a follow-up 
study of students graduating la 
spring 1973. In January last year*, 
42 per cent of the male gradm 
ates had monthly incomes abovti 
3,500 Skr (£390), .compared with 
only 23 per cent of their female 
counterparts; 22 per cent of the 
men earned more than 4,000 Skr 
(£440) a month, against oiuy 6 per 
cent of the women. 

The report says that only SO of 
the 1,400 members of the Swedish 
lawyers’ union are women nl though 
hi t>hc Inst ten years between one* 
fifth and one-third of all university 
law students were women. 

The report supports the idea of 
b six-liour working day based on 
flexible hours. 

-The authors point out that the 
higher in education one aspires the 
less chance there 4s of .success fnr 
women. In eight faculties in 
Sweden's six universities, ihe 
authors claim that 33 per cent of 
undergraduates were women as 
opposed tn only 18 per cent of post- 
graduates. 

Nevertheless (he report shows 
that the number of women gaining 
on try to soma university courses has 
increased &ignifickiiitly -in the last 
duende. There are 35 per cent 
studying medicine and 35 per cent 
study! ng chemistry, 34 ner cent 
Studying architecture, ana 11 per 
cent studying technology. 


Women’s studies programmes 
‘must improve their status’ 


from Frances Hill 


lion, arid women were free of 
NEW YORK pressures to avoid 1 success und 

sa •sriiu. rrffi 

1960s, still thrives in one area— "i" 1 ®' na L?- ! y *lw 

rli*n At ivnnipn's rifllits lVOIlldi would rcat.li tliL top nf tn0 

Acemding te franco Howe, of 3“ d £± d SCrnlfS y '« a 
the State University of New. York, ' Ilf? Srf L! 

hr, an Introduction 'to a Carnegie nSsih?v civeir ^ 3 ^ 

Comthisalori collection of essays on Adrienne Rich a* nnat and r»rn. 
women in highor education, there f c ^o r Fnaiish at ^the 1 Cilv Enf 
have bean attempts to get child l e ?ritv of New York araues 
care faciliries, centres of relavation. unive? 3 ity f child-cflre centres avafh 
counselling and reseatcli; and pro- a b|e for children of all students, 
grammes of womens studies. On b staff and faculty members. “Thera 
few campuses women have sat in would be a conscious counterihrust 
foe their demands, and campus against the sex-role programming 
fe * ll7a !*- conferences and lecture of patriarchal society *\ she write*, 
schedules have been dominate by xjte authors agree that pro- 
women. grammes' of women's studies must 

But despite this, radical changes improve their status if they were 
will have to be made if women are to aff6ct 'men's attitude's towards 
to gain real equality of appor- women and women’s attitudes to 
tunny, agree the four authors of theraselires. Content must be 
Women and tlie Power Change, changed to portray the place and 
A man can build a reputation achievements of women in history, 
while young by minimizing Family science and literature, 
life. But women normally bear and Women and the Power to Chang*. 


want to become workers because It 
would harm their chances of getting 
married. 

Most girls say that they want 10 
find jobs in commerce, fashion, 
nursing or social work. 

Few girls -take 'electronic*. Yet the 
industry employs large numbers of 
them, using women with other ex- 
perience so that they do not have 
to pay them as qualified workers. 

Other technical courses lead only 
tu repetitive jobs in tlie clothing 
industry or to domestic jobs for 
which they are overqualified. 

Of those who succeed in the 
bachnt, 80 per cent go on to higher 
studies — but the figure for girls who 
go on is only 45 per cent. The rest’ 
finish their education. 

At university most girls foliow 
the some type of courses as before: 
one out of three, for example, takes 
literature and the art. Only, about a 
third of medical; atqdepts . ate 
womep, but they : make up , almost 
two thirds of pharmacy , Students. : 

Fewer than 20 per ce(it of, thosic 
enrolling for science • eburses, and 
fewer than 8 per cent on engineer- 
ing courses are women. 

Women have a higher drop-out 
rate and . their percentage at each 
level gets nvogrc&sivoly smaller. This 
aeenu to be partly due to marriage, 
but it may also be because tllbre is. 
little evidence tp.show vycimen thin 
the better their qualifications the 
more chance -they have of getting 
hotter, pay. and , mote ' responsible 
jobs. ■ i.;. • 

For example, 'nearly all nursery 
school teachers are women, as. arc 
73 . pot - cent df ; primary, school , 
teuchcrs, a tub 54 per cent of* suemt- 1 
duty school tcaclitirs-'-aiid only, Eh 
per cent of university staff. ‘ In 

E riinary schools, ,53 per tent, have 
oadmfstre’Jses, but m (he senior , 

sccnndao' schools only- ’M per cent 
of principals, are women. . 

There is no woman anianfe Ihe 7- r * 
uuivcisity. presidents, n»r- among the ■ 
25- rectors of academius. who admin 
istor the educational system under 
die Ministry of Education. The 
minister .is a mao,; so is the seen- 


when they need to compete for sored by tlie Cerueglo Commissioi) 
future success. on Higher Education, McGraw-Hill, 

Even if there was no discrimina- S7.95. 


New Zealand 

Our male colleagues are 
patronising^ saiy female staff 


Adrienne Rich, a‘ poet and pro- 
fessor df English at the City Uni- 
versity of New York, argues for 
university child-care centres ' avail- 
able for children of all students, 
staff and faculty members. "Thera 
would be a conscious counterthrust 
a Enin st the sex-role progranunlng 
or patriarchal society , she writes. 

Tjie authors agree that pro* 

f irammes ' of women’s studies must 
mprove their status if they were 
to affdet men's attitude's towards 
women and women’s attitudes 10 
themselves. Content must bo 
changed to portray the place and 
achievements of women in history, 
science and literature. 

Women and the Power to C hang*. 


frorii Aria!) Priestley ..< . ’’ 

CHRISTCHURCH 

Women staff members of Victoria 
Uriiv^rMty often resent t|ie corides- 
cundlng and patronizing treatment 
they fbal they receive (roni ' male 
tolfeagucsj according to a cnuimit- 
tee, which has spent a year looking 
Into the staitus M wuiridn at ' the 
university. : " • ■ 

The ' committee’s .su^gestioiis iii'. 
cludp:': ; .'j: 1 - ; ' , 

|| Att association of women Staff 
metnliurs,' which would act as a 
pressure group uiid * l provide sup* 
port for female staff members in the 
predamlpantly ;mole cnviroiimcnt 
• Shared, or. hplf-time .'appoint- 
ments- Academic posit ions should be 
negotiable .as full-Uni e; ; half-time, or 
pitiL-tin)^, and should be 'advertised 
as sucl). N ew categories of -permoi 
neiit ppsltions might he introduced 
to cater especially for-' ^omen's 
needs.' . -1 , \ 

ft.At least arte woman member nf 
any appointment committee if there 
arc any womdn applicants. 1 


persist with their studies. Tjie Idea 
of a dead of women was rejected. 

- • Studies into student attitudes to- 
wards academic employment, arid 
the amendment of PhD regulations 
to ease problems for .students with 
domestic responsibilities. 

. Thu committee discovered that 
women made up 38.2 per ‘com of 
the university's first : year students, 
and 32 J per ecu l of its graduates. 
Out they were only 11.5 per cent of 
applicants . lor academic ■ posts;., and 
9.5 per ceni of those appointed. 

The cdbunittee found tfvp median 
.orc of women lecturers and, senior 
lecturer^ was often 10 years nr more 
abiivo the medhm age of - men earn- 
ing the sume salary- W n mcn bonded 
to spand much Monger periods ns 
junior lecturers and to move morn 
slnwly through the mpro Senior 
.grades. Most male Junior lecturers 
.were . nbout . 22- 1 ’ years old j when 
appointed, and - ' rrirely spent, mpio 
than ' four 1 yei^rp in thut-' grade. 
Several vvomeri were 1 appointed at 
a much older nuc, and spent six to 
eight years as Junior letturers 

“This. has lent credlbili 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


HO-IF-R liDLOVriON SUPPLEMENT 

Nc« Priming House Square. London VVt’IX KtZ. Telephone OI-X 37 1234 

An injustice on salaries 


Salaries after Houghton— Part 30 


from Dr Trevor Marshall 


"broad parity” between university 
teachers and further education tea- 


. ■ LCflUliCia OJIU tui HIM V 

Sir, — Your article on university c j, ers on similar work. 


salaries (THES, August 1) states 
that it is the policy of the Assocu- 


The quantitative interpretation of 


ion of Uni vers ity Teachers to "broad* parity ” was established by 

'"smash Houghton . I would chat- the arbitration tribunal who con- 

, lenge you to find any evidence that eluded that because of snicter 
Although it is still subject to they administer founders, have . “ P such „ p0 ji cv either in reso- probation" requirements, Jongei 
negotiations, the Government has meed ahead of tho universities. (utions adopted by ‘AUT council or Incremental scales and so 011, the 
now made its salary offer to u niver- A high-flying civil servant who . statement by an AUT officer, university lecturer at the top o) 
Bify teachers for October, 1975, becomes a principal at 29 or 30 is M» e .c ave never considered the in* the scale should have roughly 9 per 
Whatever the merits of the Hreu- earning £5,680, compared with a creases awarded by Houghton to cent more than his further edu La- 
ments put forward by the University likely university salary of around non . un iversitv teachers anything tion counterpart, with correspond* 
Authorities Panel, it is unlikely In E4,000. I11 his mid-3Cls, the high- . t u an ^ e jj d eserve d and long Ing differentials on higher grades, 

the present circumstances that it flying civil servant, ns an assistant overt fa e The AUT had argued for much 

will be significantly increased. secretary, will be on £8,650, while bigger differences, the DES for 

An attempt cun therefore be made the few young professors in the The comparability \vmcn ^Hougn- smaller ones, but the tribunul 

to assess wliat has happened to sola- glow-growth academic profession tot; sought to establish was between j igtcn£d t0 aI j t j ie arguments and 

ties in universities, colleges and will be on £8,000 and their maxim urn an J made its independent decision, 

polytechnics since the Houghton stuns at around £10,000, compared chers doing degree -level I teaching. h «« 

Report was published l«t December. witl. the assistant secretary s In the course of *is comparlwn. The Government Wh‘te Papei has. 


controversy &ns been aroused since Any neutral inquiry, however, sity salaries as they should have of securing full justice for the uni- 

ihe Houghton bonanza that It Is would be likely to support the Civil been in April, 1974. Mr Prentice versity claim, but at least the White 
important that the assessment Service’s advantage. Civil servants, refused to allow this same yardstick Paper directed that all arbitration 
should be neutral and that public admittedly, do not have to cope with 10 be appHed to university teachers awards should be implemented. If 
opinion should be taken into such pressures as sitting-in students in October, 1974, because they were is therefore not surprising that the 
account. or examination marking or the not Included In Houghton’s terms AUT expected the current Secretary 

The major point Is that the Gov strenuous life of research. Yet there of reference. So other groups may 0 f State to honour the obligations 
ernraout has achieved its aim of is no doubting the outstanding he compared with us but we may of his predecessor and to offer Qcto- 
securing broad comparability for quality of many sonior civil servants, not be compared with ourselves. ber 1975 scales for universities 
salary scales in universities and tlieir onerous and taxing responsi- The net result is that if we were which, relative to April 1975 FE 
polytechnics. Salaries in colleges bill ties, or their hours of work, t0 accept t h e £6 0 ff er the university scales, would be at least as favour* 
And polytechnics have increased by especially when set against the free- lecturer grade at each ooint of Ita sble as the arbitration award, 
nearfy 50 oer cent since Jaiiuary, dom of university life. It will also sca i e W0 g w stiH be inferior to the It came a a an incredible shock 
have been backdated to May, 1974, damage university teachers if they com bi n ed lecturer Il/senlor lecturer to us in AUT that the DES have 
and have been paid. - seem to be too dissatisfied with g^de fa further education made an offer which effectively 

Against thlJ, 1 ‘ ^lary rises of between £20 and £40 fo ttr correspondent has made the nulUfles the findings of the arbltra* 

n 2£i r l!i 8 ■5 Be * c ' ji r elementary ■ mistake of equating tion award. Such a breach of good 

S i Pf aft L m w T T l fc Association _ of University ‘'lecturer’ 1 In the two career struc- faith is surely unprecedented in 

T ?5, chers 15 confronted turea and therefore simply cannot public service. How many times must 

and on the Houghton criterion a with some awkward judgments In have read Hounhton 1 rho AtIT resort to Indeoendent 

year's enhanced salary has been the autumn term. It haa two strong reaa on.; . t ZaS tn XJin l 

lost, since there has been no back* arguments. One Is .that- university , “I**?" , d ° ^ Si Sh«* 


assistant secretary’s 


In the course of this comparison, 
Houghton used the level of uoiver- 


The Government White Paper has. 
for the moment, blighted the hopes 


1 r , • • ; 

1 ! ■ > 

-* i r ! 

! ; 

: 1 -‘i 




sill 

i y\4\hl 


because of the doubtful wisdom, in 
retrospect, , of settling so quickly 
**■ Mjrrctot tat- farther.-. - 
:tKe present offer to iihWe 
'j unii 

,een established,. A tilt 


arguments. One is mat university . « uo „ # t„ 1 «, *,7- .11 mW 

dating. Each university teacher has salaries aught to be higher than It will not be as you suggest because 

therefore been " robbed 11 of at those of polytechnics in recognition we have smashed Houghton but comparable groups have been 

least £1,000 In gross salary forgono of their greater levol of advanced rather because they think that -the treated so geuerousiy r 

ia the cause of Mr Prentice's lonely teaching and research — and, to be success of the Government’s pay Your-s faithfully, 

defence of the Social Contract or frank, of their harder -work loads. policy is more Important than the PETER TILEY 

e ” , , ‘ E ‘ 1 “ J — *' Tho second Is Hie strongest This correcting of our own injustice. 1 vice-president (past president), 

1. injustice, in defiance XZESZ* SEES fflere. 




Tho second is the strongest 
is the simple injustice. In del 
of the Wl 
Aga'u 
1 


We have, during my working life, , 

been chosen three times to be die from Mr Johtf Radford 

St* dte. “a*- - 


Manpower 

from Professor S. E. Hunt 

Sir,— -I have been a vociferous n* 
occasionally violent critic of iZ 
Lrnwther-Hunt's views for lone* 
than most. It really. started throw) 
the joint ownership of a trlcvS 
almost 50 years ago, but he mua bt 
right in his plea for a greater 
degree' of manpower planning. Thh 
is particularly true of the tbesij 
that if we do err in this, as m 
Inevitably shall, it should be & 
wards producing too many sciential 
and engineers rather than too fa 

The converse has been the caa 
for too long with the result that the 
upper echelons of industry, govei* 
ment and the Civil Service are abon 
of technically competent people u 1 
the point of being incapable d 
recognizing this deficiency amw 
their own ranks and still less 3 
appreciating the value of technical 
innovation coming from the fair 
levels. ; ! 

Indeed, failure to recognke i 
" good thing " when they see It bi 
our top people, whether it be pen> 
cillin or a nuclear reaction desip 
is a main cause of our presat 
economic plight. 

The situation in the United Khj- 
dom contrasts sharply with tbit d 
our continental neighbours and 
competitors. In France and Ger- 
many, In particular, industry, th 
Civil Service and most educaiiool 
institutions are dominated by. tit 
graduates of tbe Grandes Ecolasui 
Technische Hochschulen, who ban 
undergone a prolonged and rigor 
ous training fn science and tetb 
oology. As industrial leaders tin 
seem to master the Intricacies. of 
the balance sheet without too mud 
difficulty and, miraculously; by w 
standards, often become prohdot 
In one or two other European ta> 
guages. ■ , 

More important they have w ^ 
necessary background to appreda 


career ... . 

from £3,279 to £6,447 compared met so long as they were referred 
with rho university career scale of before the White Paper was pub- 
£3,174’ to £6,446 and with top lished. 

* teaching” salaries of- £7,578 In University salaries were not only 

polytechnics and £7,742 in universi- referred to arbitration before the 
ties. . , White 'Paper but -the • tribunal 

• As if 'this < was hot enough even \ reported before - it was • published. 


(fore the White Paper was pub- Social Contract (mark Prentice) H*" 
ihed. / 1974. In each case the policy failed 

University salaries were not only but we remained pegged. Now we 


ties ere still screaming ror 
"justice”. 

This department, Sir, has three 
separate • . . honours degrees in 
psychology. It has taught masters 
cdurses in the two largest areas of 
professional psychology — educa* 


referred to arbitration before the are expected to act as whipping 
White -Paper but the tribunal boys a fourth time. 


for tbe university teachers- most On this, the university ca?e: is. un,. : R(ma from the stHtutorv ooliw cdursed in the two largest areas of 

sympathetic to the claims .of the deniable and it la difficult to resist. of m?. To rv Governmant^tfatS Professional psychology — educa- 

, polytechnics lo stomach, civil sen the conclusion that the Government • th JJJ tlonal and clinical. It has research 

. im* or Senior ..local . government would not mete put such shabby benefit of th e S 0 daT Con tract ark students preparing for MPhil or 

Officers, whose jobs and . salaries treatment to unions representing tuC^ in PhD. It has 34 academic staff. 

, flourish unchecked while the nation manual workers or civil servants. 1 ® - r No-one. I suppose, would suggest 


' W6 must be- the only group, which 


Livers, wjtusa jods ana . somriBs ircatniem ra .. unions ropnisenung Ib lurtwMii- than rnu. it 

lUrish unchecked while the nation manual workers or civil servants. Nocne, I 


It has 34 academic staff, 
I suppose, .would suggest 


Tnf corn fin n rpdhnrrino the danger in a language with social corresponefent does, I suggest you P wien «»i “>® ir "uuiLy. niBir s«in- 

IHiegratlon req nerring . . fC |en«is.c 0 urge is less than In sopie wait for the decisions of our emer- W ° l W0I J ’ 8 L° " ot comparable 
from Dr W Stdlcis- others. Language' has long been gency council. with diose of the better universities. 

* ■ V -■ : * used as the passport to the study Yet at almost every point they will 

Shf, —The;. latest" effusion - on tbe of. a society not one’s omHn the ^ our8 faithfully, . be paid -less than their university 

•yexed questioq of. ^integrating” past at second-hand, through its TREVOR MARSHALL (national counterparts. T wish, I tvish, that 
' different acadeinlt disciplined 1* literary artefacts, but now, in creas- executive, AUT), someone wquM explain .to them the 

u nl»««l , y of Mmch.ttir; , toBk *■'*: ** ’ 

' to Me how! *i.h a W«.,r Pit^* -j ■[ 

• July la.) It starts from the generally combination of 'disciplines so ana- Sir,— It seetns. very Sad that all the - at last see real equality of oppor- 
;■ acceptable' preinise that those wb'o lyrically based- as say— -political sql- bitterness engendered by- the uni- tunity for 'boi 
use. the- word : Integration do not. ence,- sociology) ecpnomics^a stu- 
pause to define it, and shows' that ’ dent can. spend, toy. time IMng iti' . 

wen the Council . for National K? ■ t “^, n h * ? mS.” 1 ?; 

1 'j ' , a . i lug to his/ner own conclusions. It 

• AcBdemlc; Aymrds, In 'giving its equally difficult to. see how such 


with those of the better universities. 9 

Vnf (if nlmnet suanr nnint hVi mr iul 11 *' 


Yet at almost every point they will 
be paid less than their university 



MARSHALL (national counterparts. I wish, I wish, that 
1 • AUT), someone woultj explain -. to them the 

y of Manchester. V . 3 ustica tbe logic .of , this, for I 


cqnnot. 

' -In the false daym of 'Hough tqti I 


: igkt', question: bfTlntegrstion, Is ] of- ' staff ■ ;an<T s^denw.; 'Ahv ,' course. 
• ■ ImsOTtnace n; lwtuw. 

. -tMr-hrir. lanoitav* • h<ik tia ' .a.alversifif: of appycatfiee. and . 



, : 5SS- = 

■nature: ^, 1 ; 8 ^ 10 WlthoUt subJedt n isroxtrpmely unlikely thin sdeb' a 

; £ BMiforaVIedeialtollege, 

CI4AA pa(ieV "qn planning language for ^ enda. . .. fyr D. V. Whe 4 \\t 0 -; • 

4.nn>. : - • • Dr . Tshii^an tailtis’ Scant attention «>' ■ : .'ii -U— 



addition of PSrts r combmlTjg. parts government Jm 

into a whole?’, siyfi tho Ctodse _ There Ig.nq fbubt-that. the thteat, itotiqds • i.ceqi 
Oxford English. Dictionary; a; defidK .of poHUcal manipulation in higher; .Uian lt had ln 
tion tailor-made for- tho cohjhl nation • educarioh 1 '. touts, - tot .much, : taorf -v -Mw I remii 


it Jias > agreed to 
coqstitutional- 
d iii the, past. ; 


•olleop • Margat-et McMillan and the College 
of Art , and Technology), and Keigh- 
us ■: ‘7 - . . ley and Shipley ..(farther education) 

re« all have representatives .who const!- 

i l H tB ft® § andl *i9 Academic Plan* 

niw £2SS g land,rt « ib the authority’s schemfe of 
»l ■ further and higher; .education, - has 
la i 8se ? s0f ? «e > Ihgpchtorate,' . the 

r.JSliS Advisory Council end this 

. P r bP°5*le divlsloh and is. Serviced by "a ! full- 
_?? ad ®S ic Plannlng officer and 


necessary Background to apprsow 
potential development areas ininar 
technologically baaed • iaduitriM, 
and it is here that they frMaMtir 
have the advantage over rhnr wfr 
iah counterparts. Worthwhile t«» 
nologlcal developments tend B:PJ 
recognised and explolted'j^ lIf 
here they are largely ignored,^ 

European “ tochnocraw j. f® 
much and contribute much 
of their mobility. A 
pattern may include period* 
dustry, the Civil Service add ed«J 
tion, but this would be 
the UK. In view of the Govemmean 
recent interpretation of its 
policy, anyone wishing to tg 
from the Civil Seivlce to 
sity would be rightly rejected ^ 
grounds of insanity, ond inoo 
for able pension schemes 
movement between these 
try penal in "financial tenns». 

There i s' clearly no 
tion to this problem, but an 0 . 
first step is an mcenriye 
preferably stopping ahot-t 0 
cion, to attract an increasing 

Hon of our able students J ® ^ 

science and technoiogy. . 
be accompanied by a 8f e8 **, 
action between industry ajJS 
ing ait all levels and h 1 ® •POjiic* 
by the former that a ^ 

training is as .relevant 
room as lh the research, 

Yours faithfully, 1 •>’ 

S. E. HUNT, . ‘ 

Head, of dapartmeiff'-of , 

University of Aston.. . 


Engineering liberator^. • : 

from Dr P, D. Cocks '; . :\ * L 
Sir,— -The circiilat 
cation in "technical Cijjf M 
very, well* received .by 
departments or indded by 
when It was announced. -. J 
that en^naets were iihe J* n * * *7^ 
that} needed Uberalltinfr j- M 
- It Is. surprising i" L 5 - 'i 
depends, on thd 




there are ! very fto 
tures given bjr etigWeer^to 


.w&sgw- :'biif.thai is onqiher story. . the proposal:' You; may recalTTlhar ma -TO-.uwic 

• Setter® ;:W wmiy,?' f . : 7 ,: •: - *! hSSBS - MSlS® nt> ! : 

^;SXOKil8. : . ' - i-' i . • reJttlonaMp of all further and Vours ft 


agd Chief Further Education Officer 
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CNAA’s untold success story 

Bill Gutteridge discusses a new book by Michael Lane on the 
Council for National Academic Awards 


ilss 


Mr Bill Gutteridge. 

A book recently published by a former senior 
assistant registrar of the Council for National 
Academic Awards, unfortunately and undeser- 
vedly, does little For the reputation of that 
hndy*. It has all the limitations of ohl- 
fasluoneti constitutional history in thnt it is 
overconceruod with the trivia of institutional 
development and conveys no sense of achieve- 
ment in real human terms. 

It suggests the tedium of hours of sterile, 
rather than .stimulating, educational debate. 
As a longstanding member of tbe council’s 
committees and boards I know this picture to 
be untrue, but the danger is that it might 
serve tn reinforce the prejudices of a general 
public inclined to sympathize on emotional 
grounds with “Black Paper" views about 
the location of standards and quality, and 
those of acudemics similarly disposed. 

Having in a polytechnic launched two of 
the original CNAA degrees In arts und social 
studies and then transferred to a university, 
which happily seems to appreciate 0 bread tli 
of educational interest on my part, I detect 
here an urgent need to improve the image 
of the council's work. 

Only the odd sensations, about a London 
polytechnic's internal affairs or a clash over 
the proposals put forward by the University 
College at Buckingham, make much impres- 
sion nn the public consciousness, and that 
largely irrelevant to the interests of potential 
students. 

Tens of thousands of young’ people now 
JiHve CNAA degrees and there are many 
Interesting stories to tell of their achieve- 
ments. They have been found, for example, 
researching, often under university auspices, 
■" Warsaw or Niamey, working in Brussels for 
the EEC and for the Unitdd Nations in New 
York or lecturing in Saudi-Arabia or Tas- 
mania. 

Jn some cases the special character of a 
' « . cours ? has given them a unique blend 
l ^ 8 - 1* 8 ^ould be part of the ” confidence- 
bu Uding measures ” for 1. the/, institution*- to 
advertise this kind of thing. It is not tbe 
structure of the degree courses which matters 
but what they do for individuals parallel tp 
or different from their university equivalents. 

Michael Lane's book does, however, serve, 
albeit often obliquely, to remind us of some 
of the shifts and changes which have taken 
place within ten years. The emphasis of the 
council's activities on . validation, which he 

* »? 4,gn f° T degrees t by Michael Lane. Mac- 
millan, £5.95. 


aptly describes as combining mi element of 
“ ritual initiation ", has been modified hy 1 he- 
ad visory role of its boards and less fnrmu] ly 
of 1 heir individual members. 

The intensity of its programme may well 
have inhibited the establishing of mouituriug 
procedures which could have cumulative bene- 
fits ror educational development us 11 whole. 
Whether internal self-validation by the col- 
leges, if instituted, would work to promote 
their reputation and self-esteem, as some of 
them clearly think it would, is for the time 
being an open question. 

. It is a historical fact that the CNAA was 
in some respects the institutional heir of the 
National Council for Technological Awards 
(NCTAj which promoted the' Diploma in 
Technology. There is, however, little doubt 
that in the first years of its existence those 
newcomers who wished to question the 
shibboleths of the earlier era had an uphill 
rusk. 

On the whole, however, confrontations on 
the subjects of, for example, the precise 
structure of honours and ordinary degrees, 
the quality of “industrial" training in sand- 
wich courses und their suitability for all areas 
of study, and complementary and contrasting 
studies, were avoided, saying much for the 
flexibility of the new institution and the level 
of the debates within it. 

The notion of selecting students for dis- 
tinct honours or ordinary degree programmes 
at the end of their first year of study came 
, nearest to acquiring the status of a theological 
dogma— some of the earliest courses in arts 
and social studies were at least temporarily 
rejected because their architects properly 
did nut think’ it right to discriminate in those 
terms at such an early stage ill a student’s 
progress. 

The question of the validity of discrete 
and specialized vocational courses to degree 
level in, for example, catering tourism and 
housing . management is still, reasonably 
, ?nougb, a matter for debate. In the circum- 
stances of approval Of some of these it is 
.odd that nursing studies which more 
, obviously, like civil engineering, provides a 
broad based general education should have 
taken so long to get off the ground. 

' Some of the energy spent .on - the con- 
troversy over' literacy and numeracy for all 
students . might perhaps have been better 
; spent at the other .end by looking more 
closely at courses in all fields which are so 
narrow as to be virtually exclusively tech- 
nical. 


’>i* Michael Lane. 


The claim that the written syllabus has 
progressively lost ha status and authority 
has a ruin ini. see nr ring. The quality, inten- 
tions and imdtT.Maiidiug of academic stuff ore 
obviously more ini|)nrtant. For this reason 
it is the ice! or spirit of a course, department 
or group oS staff which is now vital to the 
winning of CNAA approval especially for 
courses in the humanities. 

The so-called "hidden curriculum ’’ behind 
the syllabi and sometimes grotesquely detailed 
teaching schemes, may nnt only refer to xlie 
quality of extra curricular activity and to 
cruss-feriilizution between the courses and 
departments: the euphemistically termed 
anil covert - ‘ counter-course " for which tho 
recognized curriculum is just a front is prol> 
obly not n complete fiction. More generally 
the continued insistence, with rare excep- 
tions, that each syllabus be exnmined sepa- 
rately is » matter for regret. 

CNAA courses have been as quick 11s any 
to reflect the ml vantage to n student of being 
able to defer Ids' final preference until lie 
can make an informed choice — though tlmi 
may be to beg the question on some modular 
courses. 

Initinlly there was a spontaneous sympathy 
for large-scale propositions in this cn tegnry us 
there was for new forms of examination and 
assessment. The subsequent tempering of 
sympathy with camion should mn he regarded 
as reactionary : taken overull, balancing one 
board’s liberal ism against another’s conserva- 
tism CNAA provides the best if not the only 
national forum for the rational consideration 
of such nuestinns. 

This view is perhaps strengthened rather 
than invalidated by the fact, as Eric Robinson 
has noted In these columns recently, that the 
increasing proportion of college — -or rather 
polytechnic — members has tended to modify 
tlie innovatory inclinations of, in a sense, self- 
selected and committed university teachers. 

There Is no doubt that the next five years 
or so will see more innovation, whilst in so 
•’ doing the council begins to change its nature. 
Part-time degrees, which 1 some departments 
thought of starting on a modular basis 10 
years a«o, have received ' thr boost they, 
needed from the Open University.' 

The possibility of collaboration Involving 
a mixture of home study with attendance 


opens up a new prospect : some" students, 
especially in the big cities, are beginning to 
concoct a mixture for themselves by switch- 


ing from correspondence tuition tn full or 
part-time study. 


The recent approval of a part-time Bachelor 
of Alls in hitnmnitics to start at Bolton Insti- 
tute of Technology this luitmun Is un impor- 
tant landmark. Cooperation between 
universities und other institutions of higher 
education, with interesting consequences for 
whut hns seemed to some of us from its 
ini tint iun a falsely differentiated binary 
system, is now capable of being facilitated by 
the established strength of the CNAA. 

In a period of financial stringency there 
may he clashes between the various authori- 
ties, academic and administrative, over stan- 
dards as related to material ami stuff 
resources. The maintenance of reasonable 
standards Is clearly essentia] and there ure 
signs thnt under CNAA auspices restraint, the 

f iroper use and development of staff and 
mprnvcd quality of the student’s experience 
are not nccc-s-sarily incompatible. 

For the council’s general value and function 
lies not simply as a f 11 rum for the dtcussum 
of cductii.ioniil ideas. Purtly because, unlike 
the universities, its committees and board* 
have Department of Education and Science 
assessors in attendance it is ail important 
channel for direct communication, influence 
and even pressure. The social need and 
desirability of courses may not be its Imme- 
diate concern bin the interne tion bet wren 
these mid ultimate academic quality Is often 
not fur to see. 

The ultimate sii-eess nr otherwise nf ttie 
Diploma nf Higher Education may well depend 
on the realization hy oil patties of the impli- 
cations nf policy on student grants for the 
nature nf the two year programme. The same 
Issue — of four vears, to a degree, rather fhun 
three — may arise (one hopes nor necessarily) 
when the sixth form curriculum is recon- 
structed on a broader basis and degree 
courses arc in consequence redesigned. 

A meeting or conference of one of the more 
central of the CNAA subject boards is, 
because nf its membership mix, capable of 
crystallizing n brood range nf academic 
opinion more quicklv and surely than can 
otherwise be achieved. ' 

Michael Lane’s; book misses an important 
opportunity to explore via the council's opera- 
tions the real Issues in higher education which 
its boards end committees . regularly discuss 
and their influence on tho" lives and careers 
of individuals. 

Mr Gutteridge is director of complementary 
studies at- Aston Unfoersicp, Birmingham, 
and chairman of the combined studies 
■ (humanities) hoard of the CNAA, 


The search for the hidden meaning in literature 


No one who is.acq minted "with both linguists structed by theoretical caution, ought ro have philosophical assumptions which underlie the 
and literary critics xan have failed tp observe more of "delighted practice".’ I will, by various levels of critical statement. Tho 


diat the perspectives in which academics way of reply, attempt to sui 
from the ode side or the other hold their remainder of this article whi 
materia], thrir utterances, their very universe, the aims of literary semantics, 
are so disparate as to make communication Literary semantics takes as its starting 

between the two sides intermittent — to say point the need to investigate - 1 -- — * 

the least. logical problems which tent 

The linguist cannot tie the literary critic more acutely In literature— 
down in an argument : he stops the critic verted commas in deference 
aad challenges him to analyse an assertion he —than in any other mode of 
has made, pointing out that it contains ance. 

dubious semantic assumptions, is 'distorted Literary semantics, as I s 


way of reply, attempt to summarize in the present unhappy situation seems to be that 
remainder of this article what I take to he the literary critic is critical of everything 


except his own assertions. 

Literary semantics, next, must be brought 


point the need to investigate the epistemo- fata relation with the theory of science. And 
logical problems which tend to be raised it follows almost as a corollary of this that 
more acutely in literature — I omit me in- the literary semanticist should attempt to 
verted commas in deference to the reviewer relate his study to other disciplines. 


—than in any other mode of linguistic utter- 
ance. 


A work of literature is, on ilie one hand, 
nn act in history,' it is also a structured 


Literary semantics, as I see it, calls foi • signal which causes psychological responses. 


, r" u*«d iutwiwu , iMwvvnw^iv, 

Virgil, Flaubert and D. H. Lawrence. 

• So diffuse and volatile are the arguments 
of 8 literary critic in full spate that the Un- 
Eplst is left wondering what the point , of the 
dispute was and 1 why Tie, ever even tried; The 

■ literary critic ^meanwhile thinks: "Whal 

• boring creatures linguists are ; Wouldn't let 
: my daughter marry one.” And that, so fai 

w he Is concerned, is. thgt 
The study of literature has for some years 

• lain neglected between the fields 1 of the Hn- 
j pisut and the critics. The linguists' positivist 
. inheritance ,apd their preoccupation with 
[■ Mammaticality u have tended, ko relegate 

nctlve utterances, to a .ljmbb of, Ontological 
/*nq syntactic deviance. Literary' Critics, 1 on 
: the : other hand; ,have failed to develop 
,, adequate theoretical structures ' for their 


views are assigned q place. 

Here it differs in approach frpTn linguistic 


other studies are important' concomitants in 
the search for truth in literature. • , ■ 

More specifically, ; it Is, Important 'to start 
with an acknowledgement that', a; work of 


* « *l u , a .t e theoretical structures' for their. 
[.'MpUm. . . 

:t -in ’1970 I was aotiointed to the editorship 
S!°M. new -journal, i/ournfll of Literary Seman- 
the- /first two issues-, were subse.- 
reviewed, in The THES (4.10.74) by 
■ fgp. ytmrtul V The rtviewer called me to 


icatogory" 


the reality ! <jf ■ the 


analyses of Uterary texts. Such exercises ,, with an acknowledgement thai?. a; work of 
■ have ioyolded : the crucial question now. -flsnv literature is • a linguistic uttetahto,- add Is 
positivist structures do justice to - a text to be analysed In terms of' the rigid differen* 
whose author was,, to’ a greater or lesser tfatfan between transmission and reception 
degree, committed to "dimensions which which has been. a fmdamentum divisions* in 
the hard-headed linguist would reject ? Liter- linguistics for many years. . 
ary semantics emphasizes the existence of • Literary semantics' must aim to formulate 
.. levels of discourse related to tins new theory adequate principles. I believe that a science 
of Knowledge. ■ should possess a rigorous empirical compos 

Bearing In mind that “ value is one of the rtent and an : imaginative, apeculntlve one, 

’ most fundamental concepts of literary theory, these two Components being mutually carrec- 
we need to develop a theory of value, related tlve; ' ; - . , ■' 

: w thi* theory Of knowledge, which: wULitrcs* • the empirical level in literary semantics 
the cognitive claims of ethical judgment. wo begin with the Criterion of - principles i .- 
The , difficulty- has boon that traditional an adequate principle Is one which, having 
analyses of knowledge have sometimes treated been defined and demonstrated, tan, be o par- 
value as an alien intrusive element : literary ated independently by other linguists, 
theorists have In Consequence been put on This enables Us to proceed to formulations, 
the defensive. ■ • 1 ■ / lilce the principle of objectivity: at. the ompl- 

Given ; these theories of knowledge and rlcal level, uie. linguist recognizes only those:' 
value,, we need to institute the modal rlgoitr 'entitles which are textually signalled; Such'. 


with consistency relect these constraints. I 
cannot understand how the vast munbers nf 
academic critics in universities, given their 
humane Ideals, are able to commit them- 
selves to operating an examination system in 
Envllsh. 

This brings me back to The THES review 
of my journal. If enjoyment is the purpose 
of reading lit eve t ure, then why set examina- 
tions in It ? And if the purpose is serious 
study, why do the critics not define their 
terms,, formulate principles - and show that 
they are aware of the “modality ", of their 
own assertion?? ' . 

An examination Is a measuring instrument; 
add the undergraduate has the right to kAbw. 
what the principles and assumptioni pf bls 
examiners are. Fpr literary semantics, then; 
the task of clarifying the objectives Implicit, 
in .a, university course in English Is of para- 
mount Importance. 

■ When these have been determined, we 
need experimental investigation, within the 
universities to ascertain whether literary 
education k in fact achieving what it sets 
oiit to. .'. ••• 

The reviewer’s allusion to pnp an strikes 
me As Ironical. Surely, no one yet of academics 
has dojie more to assist the cultural back- 
sliding tOrwhlch. he refer* -than : those literary 
critics who, "confronted ' by the' most teasiog 
philosophical .problems' of a]l, abjure philo- 
sophy; who make dogmatic general asser- 
tions -about tlieir own and. others' psyfhic 


' processes, '-yet' remain apparently unaware 
that psychology is' relevant to .what they are 
doing; .. ' . ‘ 


• These, are the Same academics who,- riioO* 
Ing la nauage - as the object of their study; 
spurp - linguistics 1 and. who; having driven 
their Undergraduates over a three-year course 
of . intensive literary enioymont, assess through 
a; .formal ‘and.- gruelling examination bow. 
delightfully, they have practiced. - 

Trevor Eaton 

— — ~ r . ■ — — -*■- — -r ~ i — — ' ■ 

The author is editor of, ■, the J ournal ■ of 
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Debate is the means and the end 
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Tim Philosophy of Quantum 

Mechanics 

by Max Jammer 

Wiley, £9.80 

ISUN 0 471 43958 4 

U is now half a century since the 
great synthesis in our understanding 
of atomic physics was achieved by 
Heisenberg with bis matrix mecha- 
nics and by Schrfidinger with hia 
apparently very different, but sign!- 
fic.uiLiy equivalent, formulation of 
wave mechanics. The new theory 
wos immediately successful in ex- 
plaining the most recondite features 
of atomic and molecular physics hs 
those subjects were then known, but 
from the. moment of its inception 
debate on the correct interpret ntion 
of the new ideas, and on what 
should be our revised view of rea- 
lity at the atomic or micro level, 
proceeded apace and has continued 
unabated. 

Tli esc discussions have un- 
doubtedly been encouraged by the 
considernbto revival of interest in 
the philosophy of science since the 
early 1960s, stemming from the 
work of Popper and Kuhn, a re- 
action to tlio arid formalistic 
njipinucb of Carnap and other sur- 
vivor? From the bendy days nf logi- 
cal positivism and the Viemiu 
Circle. This has led to u much more 
realistic interest in the historical 
growth of scientific theories, and in 
particular the quantum theory. 

In The Philosophy of Quantum 
Mechanics Professor Jammer details 
the historical development of the 
various philosophical interpreta- 
tions. To Hdiieve success in such 
an undertaking one must combine 
historical sensitivity .with philo- 
sophical perspicacity, and both of 
these with the physical insight to 
understand and evaluate . the 
theories Involved, finally, one needs 
the ftf|theiDatlc&l competence to 
neCQtfate the hncreasingiy sophist I- 
taleu thaihemaUcal milieu in which 
discussions of ithe foundations of 
quantum mechanics are conducted. 
On all four counts Max Jammcr 
must rate highly. Hi? unusual 
talents were already recognized by 
Einstein who wrote an enthusiastic 


.Concepts of Space, which appeared 
in 1954. . Other, works in the same 
vein have followed, and in 1966 


mainly ■ concerned with develop- 
ments leading up to the. original, 
formulation of the theory. .The 
present work, .although entirely self- 
contained, can ' be regarded as a 


sequel to the previous oue covering 
the atoty of rival Interpretations 
from 1925 to the present day. 

There is abnotutely no comparable 
work on tlio subject. Most books 
which have hitherto appeared on 
the philosophy of quantum 
mechanics have been polemical in 
Ktyle, promoting one particular 
point of view, and discussing 
opposing views only insofar as they 
may be discredited. An exception 
was the recent work by D’Espagnat. 
The Conceptual Foundations of 
Quantum Mechanics % which remains 
probably the best introduction lo 
the philosophical problems involved. 
But IV lispjignal'.s hook covers a 
much narrower field, is rather 
pnorlv documented, mid is written 
at a fairly elementary level. 
Jammers' book by contrast is a 
work of genuine scholarship, with 
comprehensive coverage or the 
literature of the .subject. Jammer 
is particularly conscientious when 
delving into the history of blase and 
rnuiuerblHSt which characterizes the 
literature. After nil exchungc of 
pnpciK attacking each other's poinrs 
of view one Is some times left 
wondering wherher the Inst paper 
published silenced the adversary by 
weight of argument or by mere 
attrition. Jammer is usually rendy 
to fill ill the final picture by 
reference to private correspon- 
dence or recorded interview with 
the protagonists. 

After an introductory section sum- 
marizing von Neumann's Hilbert 
space formulation of quantum mech- 
anics, Jammer elaborates on the 
early interpretations. For Schrttd- 
ioger physical reality was waves, for 
Born particles, for de Broglie, with 
hiq theory of the double solution, 
particles guided by tyeves. Jammer 

g ives a very .good account of Haitian- 
erg’s indeterminacy relations and 
Bohr's complementarity interpreta- . 
tlon, and stresses that the latter 
yvas by no. means derived from, the 
former. Indeed- Bohr emphasized 
that. Heisenberg's discussion -of the 
‘ Indeterminacy -relations already prt 
supposed wave- par tide duality by 
employing for example de Broglie’s 
relationship between tlio wavelength 
and momentum of a particle. 

To Heisenberg the true nature of 
atomic particles transcended. . and 
Indeed united the wave and .particle 
pictures, and . this unification was 
exemplified for him ip the Jordan- 
Kleln-Wigner second quantization 
formalism.. But within, a yegr or 
two Bohr’s ideas oh complime atari ty, 
that micrgphenomena were to. .be 
apprehended only in terms of classi- 
cal concepts, the essential nelv 
feature of quantum mechanics being 
the limitation on thd simultaneous 
applicability of these concepts , en- 


gendered by the Ineradicable quan- 
tum of action, developed into ilia 
new orthodoxy, the so-called Copen- 
hagen Interpretation of quantum 
mechanics. , , 

The majority of working physicists 
were content to accept an essentially 
instrumentalist view, the new theory 
actually “worked” enabling one to 
predict the results of statistical ex- 
periments, and if one wanted some 
metaphysical back-up, well, had not 
Bohr got everything sorted out, 
always emerging victorious from 
his * famous debates with the 
ever-doubting Einstein ? Anyway, 
the centre of interest in the 
foiindntipiis of theoretical physics 
had rapidly shifted to dealing 
with extensions of the original 
theory to relativistic systems and 
systems with an infiniate number of 
degrees of freedom, where all kinds 
of internal technical difficulties 
arose beside which the philosophical 
difficulties of interpreting the orig- 
inal theory (to which Jammer con- 
fines his discussion) seemed rela- 
tively unimportant. 

Hut always there were the indi- 
vidual voices, Einstein, Popper and 
Maigenau in the 1930.s, Bonin and 
Lanu£ in the 1950s, to challenge 
orthodoxy. Jammer devotes two 
chapters to a very detailed account 
of the arguments between Bohr and 
Einstein, which is followed by a 
chapter on hidden variable theories. 
Jammer argues, I think correctly, 
that Einstein's well-known ideas as 
to the incompleteness of quantum 
mechanics supported a belief that 
progress would Involve a radical 
refinement of classical concepts 
rather than the essential ly reaction- 
ary idea of hidden variables which 
might servo to reinstate a rather 
classical view of ultimate micro- 
reality. 

Adherents of Bohr had long shel- 
tered from more detailed interpre- 
tations behind the comforting rigour 
of von. Neumann’s famous proof 
of the impossibility of supplementing 
. the limited probabilistic account of 
the orthodox theory’ by an! appa- 
ratus of so-called hidden variables. 
But In the 1960s von Neuman n's 
proof was finally challenged, not for 
its rigour, but by calling in ques- 
tion the- reasonableness of ' its 
assumptions. This line of thought, 
initiated by Bell, has. led to much 
critical discussion of hidden vari- 
ables, and has been a. major factor 
in all attempts at “ demystifying " 
quantum mechanics, although non- 
local- features tend to make hidden 
.variable theories mysterious in their 
own right. Jammer's discussion of 
this . tangled, area ; is very . blear,, 
although be fails, to give credit to 
Margenau and Cohen for anticipat- 
ing a special case of Kochen and 


Specker’s results, and he does not 
refer to the interesting recent 
attempt of Fine to circumvent un- 
hidden-variable proofs without 
resorting to contextuality, or the 
latter's criticism of the Bell-Wigner 
non-locality arguments. 

But Just as a more classical 
approach to the interpretation of 
quantum mechanics has appeared as 
a possibility, a new school of 
thought has arisen which seeks to 
reinstate the non-classical features 
of quantum mechanics at a very 
fundamental level, to wit a revision 
of logic Itself, the Introduction of 
a so-called quantum logic. Jammer 
discusses very thoroughly the buck- 
ground to these ideas, und includes 
a useful appendix on lattice theory, 
the formal tool for much of this 
development. 

Jammer discusses tho theory of 
measurement in the final chapter. 
This topic has tended to dominate 
many discussions of .the philosophy 
of quantum mechanics, but Jammer 
devotes only 50 pages out of a total 
of over 500 to it- Although he men- 
tions most of the relevant literature 
on measurement he does omit the 
work of Juuch, whose views on solv- 
ing the consistency problem in 
Bonr’s approach, now one can 
extract a classical description of 
measurement from a quantum- 
mechanical description of the mea- 
suring apparatus, merit more serious 
attention than they have hitherto 
received. Also he does not empha- 
size in this connexion ambiguities 
inherent in the ignorance interpre- 
tation of mixtures which vitiate 
many of the formal discussions on 
measurement as has been argued 
eloquently by Park. 

Jammer's style is at times journa- 
listic. We read of SchrodhiKer 
“ strolling along Berlin's Unter atm 
Linden discussing his new ideas 
with Einstein ” or of Bohr who 
“ thought It his duty to take up the 
cudgels " against Einstein. This may 
make the book more entertaining 
• but detracts a little from Its scho- 
larly character. The book is also 
marred by misprints, and there is 
no subject index. But these are neg- 
ligible criticisms and all serious stu- 
dents of the philosophy of quantum 
mechanics .must stand lndeo.ed to 
Professor Jammer for ills most pain- 
staking - work, and if the final im- 
pression left with the loader is one 
of inconclusiveness one cannot do 
better than dte the quotation from 

i oubert with which jammer closes 
is book:." It is better to debate a 
question without settling It than to 
settle a question ■ without debating 
It.” 

M. L. G. Redhead 
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Space Physics : The Study of 
Plasmas in Space 1 

by R. L, F, Boyd 

SSTfeP - ' 

ISBN 0 19 851807 2 

Argument as to whether or not ^ ; 
cost and effort of putting man Is 
space was worthwhile Is iwc&ii-} •• 
inconclusive, but there canfcai 
doubt tliiu the technology inn* * . 
lias provided a platform for sots 
fic experiments which have gruj 
enhanced nur knowledge of tb u . 
uve of tiie physical universe 1 
which we live. In addition to bdr ■ 
able to carry instruments into spu ' 
to measure the physical coniiui: 
there, the rocket and thespicwi! 
have also made it possible to ohm 
radiation directed towards then 
from space in regions of the eta . 
magnetic spectrum proiarf 
screened from us. So much intir 
has been aroused in the hamrd c 
the space enterprise in hum - 
terms, that die scientific ar&c 
menis are nor widely .known 
This title is pnrt of the Oito 
Physics series which is designed t 
cover the material required h • 
degree courses in physics. Is d 
series, texts on the core mutriih > 
such courses are supplemented h 
others on more specialist toptf. 
This volume .falls into the hud - 
category and gives, in leas than IX.. ' 
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Basic. Pure Mathematics H 
-by- A. Uua ’ • ■ 

: Vati Nos fraud, €3.50 and £1.50 
ISBN 0 .442 30048 4 and 30049 - 'J 

Fourier Series ;• : , 

fcy’N. Gowar and J. Baker 
Cnafto 'and IVlndus/Colllns, £4.50 
dud £2.00 

ISBN 0 00 460910 and 460907 7 

Eleineutarr Classical Analysis ■ 

,hy j. Mandeii . 

W.. W , TreemaiY £7 .10 . 

ISBjm <17367 0452 8 

three' ; bobka 
Irtfrodqce ;toto 

varsity’ level. ’ Lud's B yen m u 
: tVqditianaVHn^yeBrEiigllshL. — 
-graduate linos; In remarkably few. 
;pagad i.ihe beelhs-wiilv. .comp I ex 
., numbers -and : flpiite ibf 'seflea-and 
continuous ' ftuictjo.ns of hne - var 
.'. tattle), ’ passes- ' 'through : Ta * 
theorem,, functions of . severe 
tables and atrWes et Fourier, scries, 

• The :• treatment ' Is vcnuspicuously 
clear .and almtost : : every thing : . te 
really braved (on page IS tliQ fof:t, 
. on' which. . several - Inlet; prqbfs 
depend/ that a bounded set of real 
humbershrts p least- upper, bound; 
, Is mentioned ; It a hoy Id puriiaps be 
Emphasized . morOi . as ■ the crucial 
assumption); , : . -’tl': 

. . Go war andBaker aj-q at once more 
. practical .'(ip both . 80 bd' add PC(- 
for^live . senses) ,,qnd l ,fpor0 : ; mqttern. 

. - Kor tfteoi. Fourier, series ore j:o bis 
atsou MS one * among!-: other genam!- 
.... ..I mat bases .'in ; a 


* f best-possible " mean convergence 
results and rather e'mphasrze the 

S oint-wlse behaviour, wnlch is ialso 
Iscussedby Eub, .'■v.-r-' 

Marsden ; is a/ •very Complete 
treattnenC ■ (modern in : approach but 
■conventional ■ In* .notation) o! 
advanced calculus and real analysis 

t omitting, unlike most .American 
looks, the Stokes theorem mate- 
rial). Elementary calculus :,.ta 
needed first but then everything is 
proved. (The completeness of the 
'• reals is assumed — with due flourish 
■of . trumpets — iri the form of . the- 


Plasma Physics ' 
edited by £. DeWitt and- - . ■ 
J, Peyraud; ; . .:■■! . - - 

Gbrdon'aud Breach, £17.40 
ISBN 0 677 15740 1 : 


XineaV Effects ”, discusses what is 
kno\vn as quasi-Hnear theory and 
then tnode-mode coupling. It is 
clea^ that, these non-linear effects 
constitute a" large field (not re- 
atHcted tp plabthas) and will con- 
tinue to attract much attention. The 


canon miu r j,. p • 

physical phenomena . 
this region is entirely * ^*2?' 

achievement starting 
atic experimental confhij^ 

the existence of._JP n , nH 


ISBN 0 677 15740 1 ; tiiiue to attract much attention. The 

■ : " ■ 1 " 1 ■ ■ .. : fourth section, Atomic and Mole- 

*-. . , , . ■ cular Processes In -Ionized Gases” 

Plasma physics has developed in belongs tq the older fitild of gas 

viadn' Im-Bifllv mil rtf the lltlni*. Hlcf-Vinran* rn.lidr- il»n 


recent years' largely out of the impe- discharges rather than to plasma 
tus of research on controlled therm- physics. It is rtorie the less im- 
nuclear fusion. It Is now falling portent. -for tliat. Gases which ate 
into shape as an organized body or >100 per cent ionized exist only' in 
knowledge- and gradually entering - theoretical papers and not in the 
syllabus .of university courses, laboratory. Section five deals . with 
ThU book; fcvolVed frofh.ihe lectures plasma response functions! iilchid- 
g iVep. at- an .'advanced summbr school-' mg . the , ' Kramers-Kronig . relations, 
at; Les Hqqches in ; 1972, Tt 'liL. iTi thO ilnctuari on* dissipation theorem 
plfett, s, collection: ofi - SW : -mono- (topics pot peculiar to plasmas) and 
■greplis. 6n various areas Of .plasma a description of dense plasmas i e, 
physics by authors who hav6 ; them- plasmas Ln which the number of 
selves ' made, significant . contribu- ' particles i within tlm i* 


nuclear fusion. It Is now - falling' pop 
into shape as an organized body of >100 

. P. 1 . *3 11 .. 


. more . difficult; prodfs . ip' . qach, 
■-chaptar,- 1 are , printed .: Ip ^.'smaller 
print th e { end . 'tu -be re ad, aft or 

the ,'algnificBn<e'.r:fta,? vise) ' of . the 
rhqotarts 'ta Un'diersfond, and' there 

■ are plpniy bf exerclses. 

■ By dmnee Marsdfin, too, finishes 
.. tirith . Fourier analysis, and - the 

three, books : . can -tie’ categorized . by 
- ilielr rreatmetats -of - the one truly 
remarkable heyulc |n this; Held— 
Gibbrft phenomenon.'-EdeyConsiders 
' . dply point CDiiVergo nee and so ; does 
'• not mention . GibbsJ : kfm'sden dls- 
cubsob* the existence jof an over* 
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From Radicalism to Socialism : Men 
and Ideas in the Formation of 
Fabian Socialist Doctrines, 1881-1889 
by Willard Wolfe 


ered in such a short compu^ li- 
the limitation imposed by the w. • 
title suggests more accuraiajj . 
subject matter actually dealt «; .. 
Throughout, emphasis Is placed^- 
the experimental methods um- 
study the physical paramtW ^ 
accessible space plasmas 
those surrounding the 
planets and the radiation retw-t 
from other plasma regions, 
special reference to the new ura'- 
' (nation obtained in Recent y*®**- ; 
Instruments carried on toaea*^ 
satellites! a ... ^ 

The book is oriangei so ihiten 
of Us four chapters is 
each of four plasma 
cesslvly greater distances 
earth. The first two chB^ena^ 
der the ionized regions 
the earth (and other pl»WW' 
properties of which ieve . “J! 
sured by actually flying im^" 
through them, viz: me 
and the mugnetOBpJiere. ^ 
The discussion , of • 

chapter two shows that we (k f ; 
cation and umlcrstandmg 


Yale University Press, £8.75 
ISBN 0 300 01303 5 

There is a received view of the early 
Fabians which treats l Item as a 
coherent group which fathered its 
ideology upon the British tabour 
movement. Both parts of that pro- 
position are open tq serious ques- 
tion. The coherence of the Fabians 
—even of the old gang of Webb, 
Shaw, Olivier, Bland, Wallas and 
Pease, which held together more 
by affinities of personality than by 
political agreement — has been over- 
simplified. The inner history of the 
society was punctuated by disputes 
about policy and tactics: it was a 
style nf tolerance rather thRn theo- 
retical consistency which enabled 
the society to survive. The attitude 
of the doininoiu Fabians towards the 
Independent Labour Party ULP) and 
the emerging Labour Party between 
1893 and 1912, moreover, shows that 
they were indifferent to independent 
labour politics and often acrively 
opposed. If there is a clear line 
of descent from the first Fabians 
to the modern Labour PRrty it is 
on the wrong side of the blanket — 
through Ramsay MacDonald, who 
flung out of the society in irritation 
Rt the old gang, rather than through 
the Webbs and Sltuw. 

Willard Wolfe’s excellent and 
lively study clearly reveals the differ- 
ences between the founding Fabians. 
Because lie ends with the publica- 
tion of Fabian Essays he does nor 
trace the continuation of those dif- 
ferences in the later development of 
the society. . Had he done so, I sus- 
pect he might have been less sure 
about the underlying argument of 
his book— that Fabianism was a dis- 
tinctive strain of Radical socialism 
which provided the ideological 
framework Of the Labour party. 
While it is true that some elements 
in the melange of ideas loosely 
called Fabianism were thus assimi- 
lated It is significant that the lead- 
ing Fabians broke with their Radical 
origins early in the nineties and that 
h was the opposition within the 
Society which retained its links with 
the left wing of the Liberals, the 
fLP and the more politically-minded 
trade unlbnists whd slowly coalesced 


into a gradualist Labour Party- H 
Is sir etching the definition of 
Fabianism too far (away from its 
base in the intellectual proletariat 
of London) to make it covar the 
provincial enthusiasts who looked 
to Hardie and Rlatcltford and built 
up a labour movement which was 
disliked and distrusted by the 
FHbian old gang, busy with its flirta- 
tions with Tories and Liberal 
imperialists mtd dreaming of a party 
of national efficiency. 

Wolfe's account of the differing 
contributions of the essayists, how- 
ever, is a welcome contrast to ilia 
practice of lumping them together. 
There never was a Fabian ortho- 
doxy and he shows why. The first 
Falnans had much in common. The 
crisis of faith which was common 
to lapsed Evangelicals ami the 
psychology of depression which 
accompanied that sense of loss 
affected them all. They shared 
Olivier’s desire for " a hutnun 
religion ". They felt that social 
change was a monil imperative. Vet 
in the course of (lie nineties Shaw 
moved from Genrgoite and anarchist 
views through Marx to Jcvmis. 
Olivier mid Wohh were essentially 
Positivists who saw .socialism us u 
means of regenerating society. 
Annie Besmit passed through the 
Fabians us one of a series of con- 
versions between the Oxford move- 
ment, socularism and theosophy. 
Clarke and Wallas were pessimists 
who were ns much concerned with 
the oppression of orthodox religion 
us with the doubtful prospects of 
social improvement. 

The neat intellectual biographies 
In which Wolfe sketches these dis- 
tinctions will do much to dispel the 
conventional view of the essayists, 
but there are some gaps in his 
analysis. 1 think he underestimates 
the links, in the first years, with the 
Social Demoim lie Federation and 
fails to emphasize the impact of the 
fiasco of instirreciioiiiam on Bloody 
Sunday. He does not note suffi- 
ciently the early divergence of the 
London Fabians from the provincial 
socialists (of great significance in . 
the years Immediately after the 
appearance of Fabian Essays) or 
bring out the continuing links be- 
tween the society and the Fellow- 
ship of the New Life. And wailing 
in the wings, just beyond the 
chronological scope of this book, are 
two more vital figures — MncDonatd 
and Beatrice Webb. Perhaps there 
was no place for them here. But 
as much as any pf the principals 
they were to epitomise the two 
quite different directions in which 
Fabianism was to move after 1890. 

Norman MacKenzie 
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The City of London in Inter- 
national Politics at the Accession of 
Elizabeth Tudor 
by G. D. RBmsay 

Manchester Uiuvorsitv Press, £6,75 
ISBN 0 7190 0585 X 

Here )s the first half of a close 
-study of “ the' end of the Antwerp 
mart”, perhaps .the most vital 
■sped of English economic develop- 
ment* under Elizabeth ' T. It is a 
.complicated talc which draws patti- 
culqvly upon the relations of traders 
•.and governments. Commercial 
regulation was a royal prerogative 
and "much of Europe's economy 
-hung tjpnu the pcace-or-war deci- 
sions of its sovereign princes. -The 
Antwerp i” stop of trade •" with Eng- 
:land (1563-64), the climax of the 
book, is a case in point. It arose. 
;Partly frqnt Philip. II’s distrust, fed 
i®y - Ills qdvjsers, for that opulent 
;cosmpboljtan ; community he saw 
Jt ais a h'ayeu pt heretics, too 
|tesp^cltfu) of restless nobility, too 
Jealous^ J.of.,. ifs own ' municipal . 
I immunities to fit intoa centralizing 
; nispapic ;, scheme ' oF things., Let. 

, economic beating. 

:^ s j?’ / ^6lCal , d|nai. Grauvello, enn- 
-2^* o^-ElIgtaud’s utt^r depend- 
the; Netherlands market,, 1 . 
^ ;*h 6 ehtbafga as provoking • 

■ ?; hQtonouslV t uticommendable 


Plague in England was merely the 
excuse for an elaborate hut ill- 
considered action. When trade 
opened again English merchants 
who had beeu made to look for out- 
lets elsewhere, did it voluntarily. 

Dr Ramsay's detailed investigation 
into Antwerp's supremacy in “ the 
growing Northern European econo- 
mic entity ” suggeari that it was 
aiwiivs a little illusory. Anglo-Ger- 
tnan relationships, ambivalent but 
peculiarly imporfartt in these y&urs,: 
broke the moiiopnly by ’encoii raging 
the transfer of the cluth mart to 
Fmden. In the short run that move 
was a failure — dyeing facilities, for 
instance, were inadequate— but 
Etnden did. give some merchant 
Hdvcmurers a hose for forays south- 
ward, a prelude to mure forceful mid 
persistent marketing' efforts. In 1564 
they went bark to Antwerp — but 
things were nevbr quite the same. 
What fnlluwcd will be the main 
theme of Dr Ramsuy’s second report. 

This summary follows only one of 
many tltrcads in l)r Ramsay’s rich 
text': stiff with essential narrative,. 
It is not . easy tu take in all at one 
reading. Another strand follows Lon- 
don itself and how a firm nexus 
was forged between the Court and- 
“ the great capitalist merchants ” of 
the City — “an interdependence that 
lasted until 1640 ”. ’ "' 

Other flashes, brief but sharp, illu- 
minate diplomatic history, and 
particularly the ' personalities of 
.Elizabeth’s envoys, to whom ber par-.' 
simon v was sometimes of 'thanks and 
instructions. as much os of fphds. ■ 
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The Labour Movement in Europe 
by Walter Kendall 
Allen Lane. flO.UU and £5.00 
ISBN Q 7139 0499 1 and 0GB5 3 


In contineniHl Europe the develop- 
ment of iiulustriali'/ariun occurred 
later Hum ill Britain, national iden- 
tities often gelled comparatively 
recently mid in many cases, basic- 
ally feudal political si met lire* 
survived until 1914. Such circum- 
stances moulded the development 1 
of the various labour movements so 
that the British-United States 
experience has numy of the murks 
of an u my p ice i, special case, la 
France and Italy there was Hltle 
tradition of the single-minded 
profit-oriented entrepreneur of 
Britain or the United States, treat- 
ing all economic relations in terms 
of a narrow cash nexus. Employers 
were typically small, paternalistic, 
and Jealous of their managerial 
prerogatives. Trade unions accom- 
modated to this will) weak organi- 
zation at the workplace, little evi- 
dence nf the Anglo-Saxon priorities 
of " business unioniMii", and a 
subordination nf industrial to poli- 
tical priorities. In Italy, in particu- 
lar, me Honiinnnce of political over 
trade union organism inn was rein- 
forced by the circumstances of the 
emergence from war anil fascism: 
union organization, previously 
sinus lied by Mussolini, was recon- 
structed under the hegemony of 
highly centralized socialist, com- 
tnuuist and Roman fuilmlic political 
parties. 

In Germany the subordination of 
unions to political parlies dates hack 


where there was no possibility of 
free lollective bargaining .under the 
Kaiser’s rule mid the centrality of 
the political struggle was for demo- 
cratic rights. Hie gradual assertion 
of trade union autonomy was bru- 
tally checked by the rise of Nazism. 
The unions’ postwar ■ revival was 
shaped by the priorities of the occu- 
pying powers ; this fact, together 
whh the ever-present fear of the 
eastern neighbour, helps explain 
their much- vaunted lock of militancy. 
In the Netherlands, too, unambitious 
and collaborative unionism owes 
much to the spirit of national unity 
of the postwar government, pre- 
viously in exile ; labour is in any 
case weakened by political-religious 
divisions. Similar factors apply in 
Belgium where the Flemish- Walloon 
antagonism is one source of disunity 
in a labour movement which numeri- 
cally appears oue of the strongest hi 
Europe. 

Kendall’s approach outlines the 
historical development and current 
position uf trade unionism and indus- 
trial relations in each of these five 
counirics in turn, together with Bri- 
tain. There is a brief discussion of 
transnational trade union organiza- 
tion — still sadly rudimentary — and 
of the union response to the multi- 
national motor giants, and the con- 
cluding chapter draws together a 
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'For a writer of Kendall’s mani- 
fest talents, this is a 'disappointing 
bonk.' The national- 'chaptert 1 are 
in many cases pedestrian, drawing 
largely on secondary accounts. For 
France and Italy he uses a variety 
of local sources, but for the other 
emuinomar countries he is heavily 
dependent up previous English 
language publications. Much of the 
text appears to have been writ too 
before 1973 ; the .dramatic trans- 
formations i)i European industrial 
relations — the Frenuh events of 
1968, the German strikes of 190 
and 1973; the Italian ‘‘.hcjl autumn : 
nf 1969— ore treated cursorily if at 
all. The rapid growth in Italian 
union membership ill the last, few 
years . simply does . nqt appear In 
the otherwise useful tables. The 
book’s contents are .at 1 times repeti- 
tive' and for so highly, priced a 
publication the v number of mis- 
print's is remarkable.; More f Linda, 
mentally, the Couniry-bv-coumry 
■approach is singularly unimagina- 
tive: only. in. the brief final chapter 
is a serious comparative approach 
.'attempted.' U is 'it n(ueiitlnlly im- 
portant hook .Win c;lv fails to realize 
its bpeniug. jjiomi.so. i . 


Tamer and lamed ? This picture of the confident niiictcenlh-cciHury 
showman is taken from the chapter on the rise iu popularity of (lie 
circus from “ Festivals and Celeb rut inns ” by Roland Aiiguct, Collins. 
£2,95. 


Manipulating people 


The Shaping of Southern Foil ties : 
Suffrage Restriction and the 
Establishment nf the One-Party 
South, 1880- 1910 
by J. Morgan Kous.se r 
Yale I'nlvcrsitv I’ros, £7.50 
ISBN 0 300 01696 4 ' 

In the later years of the nineluvn th- 
ee ntury a niu>parLy system was esta- 
blished in the American South. In 
a society in which no adult male 
citizen could he denied a vote oil 
grounds uf race or creed, voter par- 
ticiimiion declined sharply and poli- 
tical control was exercised bv a 
ugh Uy-k n»t elite of upper-class con- 
servatives. The bedrock af the 
system were the legal devices and 
soda] customs which disen Fra nef us- 
ed most black voters and many 
lower-class whites. C. Vann Wood- 
ward attributed these restrictions 
mainly to the demagogic revolt 
against “ bourbon ” rule ui the turn 
or the century ; V. O. Key saw the 
laws as the codification of segrega- 
tion patterns which followed upon 
the failure of Reconstruction. The 

g rind pal conclusion of Mr Ko asset ’s 
ook is that disenfranchisement was 
the outcome of a sustained policy, 
directed by upper-class leaders, 
against the threat to their power 
presented by a real party system. 
“The system which ensured the 
absolute control of predominantly 
black counties by upper-class 
whites, the elimination in most areas 
of parties as a means of organized 
competition between politicians, 
and, in general, the uon-represe Ma- 
rion of lower-class interests in poli- 
tical decision- inn king was shaped by 
those who stood to benefit most 
from it — Democrats, usually Ernnt 
the black belt and a I why* socioeco- 
nomically privileged.** 

..The yenr 1877 is conventionally 
accepted as the “end’* pf -Recon-, 
Structiou, but Kouf.se r demonstrates 
conclusively tliat: ■ political conflict 
did nm die until deliberately exrin- 
grtiished. The • Republican . ptirty 
remained in being, and did nut 
immediately dwindle ivwuy to Feeble 
local argam/utiniis kept alive on 
federal patronage; though Terrorism 
kept many blacks from the polls, 
many others continued to vote and 
support the Republican ticket; sup- 
port for the party also remained 
strong in the “ white ” counties. 
Sporadic opposition to the Demo- 
crats. came also from In depend cut,. 
Alliance, Topulist mid Fusion can- 
didates. In several .states it would 
not have required much enedurage- 
mem to transform opposition into 
an alternative government, and the 
Lodge Bill . of 1890 threatened ro do 
sq by providing! effective federal 
supervision', oVer registration . una' 
voting.'/: i ; J- . ; '■/: • * ■ . , ■ >' 

The I.bdge Rill-f-lasr bj- one vpte 
in the; SeuUL'o^— -set of fa. round ‘Of 
dlscnEruiicI rising . measures, '• andl a 
second 1 rptind followed when 
Populism bit into Democratic slip-, 
port and threatened to ftisa. black 
and white Republicanism. 'The path 


separate ballot boxes for each 
elective office, und ballots iu the 
wrong box were void ; since till 
flection officials were Dcmcicrais, 
illiterate blacks got nn help. Thu 
secret ballot was also mi instrument 
of d i sc n f much i seme ni. Be hue 1B88 
parties printed their own ballots 
iiiuT distributed them to voters; 
fmni 1888 nn wards various Mates 
passed secret bnllot laws which 
meant that the voter was presented 
ut the polling place with a single 
list containing a bewildering num- 
ber nf names. In the north the 
secret ballot led m a diup in iiitini* 
grant voting, ami this was some- 
times claimed as an inciilviiul bene- 
fit ; iu the south its del i berate aim 
was tu cut down voting numbers, A 
striking example nf its effect was 
found in Tennessee, where blade 
nnd white Republicans hud held 
down the Democrats to n bare State- 
wide majority and usually carried 
two or three CongresMonuI dis- 
tricts ; the secret ballot destroyed 
Republican strength in west and 
central Tennessee, leaving them 
dominant only in the east where 
white Republicans formed a 
majority of the population. 

This, then, is a close analysis, 
buttressed by statistics, of the \vay 
in which a dominant group can 
become entrenched in power by 


manipulation of democratic proces- 
ses. It will appeal to Marxist histor- 
ians, and would have gladdened the 


heart of W. E. B. Dubois. There are 
some reservations to be made. Kous- 
ser is uniting about the south and 
naturally emphasizes the policy , of 
the upper Class ; but 'it is not only 
an organized upper class which can 
play this game. He Is fashionably 
free with the word “racist'’ as a 
. term of abuse ; it might be belter 
to accept the fact : that n l must all 
nineteenth - Century , white m£u 
. believed that their race - was super- 
ior, and differed only on the best 
way of treating inferiors. He. does 
not always make it clour tljnt the 
disenfranchisement nf poorer whites 
whs possible duly iu n lii-racial see-, 
iely! ; in other circumstances politL- 
ml opposition mighi have been 
i 'Higher nnd more effective. These 

K flints oru, however, peripheral to 
is main purpose, whicli is to reveal 
und interpret the political statistics 
which underlie lit$ argument. He 
•ossnrep readers that they need not 
understand .‘’ecological retrogress 
Sion technique” in' order to grasp 
Jiw meaning, and ; claims that he 
has kept technical : matters .to. foot- 
notes and ojipeii dices. Nevertheless 
his preSent a i ion illiutvuifis the 

dilemma of all quantifiers. Quoiicift- 
cation is invading many fields of 
historical i-eSeHiclj, but how fnr 
ought it to intrude upoii the writing 
of. history? The frequent rubles in 
the text irtay make truth self-evident 
to' the iriiliated, but they certainly 
: interrupt a coherent and clearly 
Wntteh need u nt. If Koiisser Imd put 
his findings into, vigorous esSSy 
form, his book might have hud an 
' impact comparable to Vann Wood- 
, ward's. Strange Career of Jim Crow p 
as it is, oiiejiapes that he will earn 
the professional approbation that 
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Unfeeling 


The Music of Stockhausen 
by Jonathan Harvey 
Faber, £6.50 
ISDN 0 571 10251 4 


A raiher small group of musicians, 
particularly tliosa who shore Dr 
Harvey** compositional, Intellectual, 
didactic and perhaps spiritual inter- 
eats will welcome this book. It w 
a collection of analytical essays that 
covers some works (Plano Pieces V 
and X, Zeitmasze, and Gruppeti) in 
considerable detail, others rather 
.sketchily. Stockhausen's works are 
‘reviewed chronologically, with the 
advantage that to some extent the 
reader shares the developing 
thought of the composer. 

In the opening chapter the author 
suggests that the turmoil of prewar 
Navi Germany engendered in the 
viiung Stockhausen a deep disirusr 
of emotional expression : "Perhaps 
the war finally dashed, for this 
gciiorntEon, any lingering hope that 
musical structure could continue to 
pfaur second fiddle to fine emutlnns 
in the making of a piece.’ Ibis is 
later linked to specific technical 
procedures. " Tilings iioritintly loft 
m gnnd taste and fine feelings such 
n« dynamics, were no longer enip- 
iinnnllv determined, out formally 
'fleleniilnud, and what’s more, 
separately determined. . 

After the early years biographical 
detail is virtually Ignored, and we 
read uf Stockhausen’s extraordinary 
musical development, front the 
miintillist. total seriallsm (catalysed 


through to the compositions in 
“ Jtroup ,B form of tho middle fifties 
and thence to the " moment-form " 
works and to ** intuitive *' music. In 
general the author does not offer 
Exhaustive analyses, but an exposi- 
tion of tlie principles of composi- 
tion. with charts, diagrams and 
enough commentary to guide ones 
'Way through the score. To use. the 
book fully, ones does uefed access to 
tlje scores, and recordings of the 
Works under discussion - . It' is essen- 
tially nil aid to the study of the 
music. „ . 

The chapter on Gruppen for 
three orchestras is the core of the 
book. Its 22 pages contain the 
fullest discussion of any of the 
works, and the author succeeds iu 
bringing the many complexities of 


Aesthetic intensity 


Form before language 


The Victorian Sages : an Anthology 
of Prose 

edited by Alan W. Rellringer and 

C. B. Jones 

lleul, £3.25 and £3.25 

ISBN 0 460 10730 S and 11730 0 

Jane Austen 

by Douglas Bush 

Macmillan, £5.95 

ISBN 333 142071 

A Brou til Companion 

by I 1 '. B. Pinion 

Macmillan, £10.00 

ISBN 333 144260 

Taking the lead from John Hollo- 
way’s book. The Victorian Sage 


Junes off or e usefully shaped and 
pruned anthology of earnest and per- 
suasive thinkers whose wisdom rings 
out with more — and occasionally less 
— than reason. The extracts are 
flexibly classed, according to tone, 
moth ud, subject or author, in ordor 
to illustrate the central core of pns- 
sionutfl und self-conscious thinking 
by Victorian sages about their 
socicry. Many of tlie issues are live 
— class, cultural conflict, feminism, 
productivity, work, power and tlie 
popular media. On such subjects 
(he very dntadness of sonorous 
styles is moving. As the editors 
insist. It is the ideas which they 
have wished to combine and empha- 
size, but the style is crucial, as 
individual' urtcrance and as a com- 
mon means of intimate address. 

New nmn looks out into the world 
of men, imagining his distress in 
tlie blankness of an unreflecting 
mirror j Macaulay rhinks of a mir- 
age-led caravan tolling through 
sands ; Mill of a well-equipped ship 
without a sail ; Ruskin of pins whose 
points are polished by 
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swimmer washed beyond the bar ; 
Morris of a counting-house on a 
cinder-heap. Division of thought 
hnd faith- is Sharp, Uetweeh 'Chris- 
tian and agnostic, pessimist and 
optimist, aesthete and practical 
socialist, but the arguments vibrate 
with particular images of uncertain, 
weaving existence. The sages' lan- 
guage is urgent. Life is too short, 
pleads Ruskin, for tlie soul's force 
to be made as perfect and precise as 
a machine ; it is too short, refines 
Pater, for us not to " be lor ever 
curiously testing opinion and court- . 
Ing new impressions ’*. At this re- 
move, even aesthetic intensity has 
a moral ring. 

It would be elevating to be able 
to claim, In these hard times, that 
literaiy criticism justifies its exist-. 


ance by du courtship of new im- 
pression and the curious testing of 
opinion. Jeremiads of future his- 
torians of criticism may find tlie 
rise of tlie literary series respons- 
ible for encouraging blandness and 
generality. Macmillan's series “ Mas- 
ters of World Literature" is des- 
cribed as combining tha purposes of 
introducing authors to die unin- 
formed and promoting study 
among informed readers. The 
blurb gestures towards a third kind 
of reader by calling Douglas Bush’s 
book on Jane Austen. " a critical 
biography' 1 , though biography is 
restricted to the first forty pages, 
and is not conspicuously critical. 
The reader familiar with Jane Aus- 
ten's neither long nor daunting 
novels will probably find critical 


form. The reader who needs to have 
die stories told, as they are, will find 
many references necessarily allusive, 
to the extensive secondary sources 
of critical and Textual interpreta- 
tion. 

The book is pleasant, intelligent, 
warm towards its subject, and often 
touches on interesting subjects, 
though with little close analysis. 
Words are often wasted: "Even a 
bald outline of the main movement 
of the novel suggests the consider- 
able skill with which the author 
keeps the stories of tlie two heroines 1 
going”. Tha outline is too often 
bald: “It is pretty clear to Eliza- 
beth that Bingley is not in love 
with Miss Darcy but is still in love 
with Jane The author is saturated 
in Jane Austen scholarship, while 
occasionally seeming to dissociate 
himself from its efforts, perhaps in 
ordor to placate the uninformed 
reader. The commentary is sensi- 
tive, but much of it is a compilation 
of distillation of what other scholars 
have said more sharply, more 
stylishly, and much more spaciously. 


tations imposed by the series but 
the awareness one misses is an 
awareness of .reader.:,, 

Pinion’s Hardy Companion is a 
splendid book { fully packed with 
indispensable information, but his 
BrantS Companion, also full of essen- 
tial fact, could be cut considerably 
In size, scope and price, if the less 
essential, diffuse and - narrative 
critical sections were omitted. It 
would then be a useful reference 
book for libraries and students. For 
academic and economic reasons, 
authors, editors of series, ana 
publishers 'had better ' think even 
harder about the. need, purpose, and 
readership of new books. 


The Medieval Theatre 
by Glynne Wickham 
Weidenfeld & Nlcolsoii, £6.00 
ISBN 0 297 76778 X 

The English Morality Play 
by Robert Potter 
Routledge & Kegan Paul. £6.95 
ISBN 0 7100 8033 6 

Critics of medieval drama have 
always liked tackling large-scale 
historical surveys of their field. 
Hera, Glynne Wickham deals 
with a large amount of mate- 
rial relating to dramatic acti- 
vity in Europe between the 
tenth and sixteenth centuries, 
while Robert Potter traces the ori- 


the period between tne later tour- 
teenth and the early seventeenth 
centuries. 

Professor Wickham has scathing 
things to say about “ generations of 
specialists in English literature ” 
who have failed to restore medieval 
drama to the life it so richly had, 
and there is something in this. On 
the other hand, do we really need 
another survey of all this largely 
well-known material, even by a 
noted authority in the field ? The 
real need now is for sensitive analy- 
ses of medieval plays or groups of 
plays made in the full knowledge of 
the varied dramatic traditions at 
work and the experience of modern 
productions. Richard Axton’s 
modest and lucid study of European 
Drama of the Early Middle Ages 
has shown what can be achieved 
In this area ; Professor Wickham, 
however, has yielded to the urge 
to throw e mass of Information 
about medieval theatrical activity 
at the reader, with appr opiate 
generalizations about its signifi- 
cance, " rejecting the temptation 
... to treat it as literature 
’ ProfessbV Wickham lakes us 
through the centuries at a smart 
pace. The subject is divided into 
three broad heads, the theatres of 
religion, recreation and commerce, 
and the author lets no variety or 
mimetic activity go unmentioned, 
however briefly. Readers new to 
the field wifi find die dense 
minutiae of die account valuable. On 
the other hand, Professor Wickham 
is often forced to give very coin- 
pressed accounts of many aspects of 


compression of the narr»i. 

“ . . . the Black Death sJ J 
Europe between 1340 and jwffi 
mating the population and £ 
vernacular languages aa uc «SS 
over Latin in city life." ■ 

D, f PDt /- er J lQa a «“■«*** 
case for finding a pattern which fa 

describes as a ritual or "ceremm 
of experience " underlying the J 
ti-ayal of human life In the £ 
English moralities— though the uh 
ject of the moral education & 
the soul has been a major coaon 
of many varieties of Englieh lltt» 
ture quite unrelated to die wnhii ’’ 
play and its descendant*. He mm ' 
the social and political tranifab 
tiona through which the pmm 
passed in the sixteonth 
rury as it moved towards its **B9> 
theusis " in the work of Shakespesi 
and some of his contemporaries, ») • 
he shows how the form ig still row 1 
ant in some aspects of the n»i« 
theatre. The variety of materiel kt 
ered is very wide— there is era i 
brief survey of die morality genreh 
Europe — and for most of the tin; 
space appears to force Dr Petto 
into offering little but bold itl 
rather pedestrian plot retailij 
pointing out the recurrent futeai l . 
first isolated in early monlltlu 
The standpoint, then, is redoUm 
The author is at pains to shov ib 
“ the unity of the plays is deeper! 
specific” in the fifteenth cm tun 
which leads him to neglect sonri 
tlie reasons why the plays nil 1 : 
still bo worth reading. Like Profa 
snr Wickham, Dr Potter has linin' 
no tiling to say about essMtuH 
“ literary ” matters such as a* 
and the use of language in the m 
still a major gap in our kaowefe ; 
about early drama. His predomto 
concern is with the morality paw 
as it repeats itself down the i P 
and there is a tendency to run 
the text as some sort of local c 
temporary accretion. The sparse*' 
of this account is naturally at-- 
acutely felt In the section f‘: 
Shakespeare. \ 

On the medieval period, brPmpi 
is Interesting about the M»®L 
which the lost Paternoster pup*,. 
Beverley, Lincoln and York PM 
ably had ou the Bstablishmentd®: 
morality genre, and Us rejailoesti; 
to penitential doctrines. He wh 
have made mention in 
nexlon of the long verse 


medieval life, such as iconography, 
ecclesiastical architecture, liturgy, 
history, education, primitive roll- 


Barbara Hardy 
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don, chivalry and . courtly conduct. 
Here is one example of the extromc 


Blowing his own trumpet 


un- 

! %.K' ' 


: ' ten Wiiice 1962, and makes the lutut- 
. five music of Aus dm Sieben Ta'gen 
.'a natural step. It could clarify the 
« atement “ we have blue-pri nt works 
-like Plus-Minus which offer form 
- without content *V where - to # my 
'IhlpWogwhat Stockhaqsen i& offer- 
ing ts a pro ces*, or a notation of a 
process.; ' 

The, book. bears one ot two marks 
of Its leta ' arrival, The manuscript 


Style and Idea : Selected Writings 
,of Arnold ; Schoenberg 
edited by Leonard - Stein with 
translations by Lea Black 
Faber, E17.5D 
ISBN 0 571 09722 7 

Schoenberg's achievement Is still a 
matter fbr dispute, even among 
those who acknowledge the extent 
of his influence; It has become a 


features so strongly iti many of his vision, the whole, breaks clown dur- 
latters and other writings. . ing its representation into details 

Today the position As different, "])«* constructed . realization 
.A sumptuous complete edition of the reunites them- into the whole . In 
music - is in progress., but tha facl , mo £ a techJucal passages, for example 


never.be popular, since It was con- 
sciously; aimed '..*t ' An. Intellectual - 
i.Slite.’ Y e* . tbqse - who b6th admire 
and enjoy -hls w $r k» . ate , bound to 
regret a situation,, in which a figtire 


" curved 


nd the h 


oE major treadve significance in the : 
evolution -of. the language of music: 
should continue, to evoke positive 
hostility.' even : among ■ trained 
musician^-. ■ .V V 

vtn i lies e circu oi stances. It .might 
, seemi all \ the mote . Important 
that Schbenberg’s own attitudes' 
und i Ideas, 1 as expressed ' .. in 
his • prose , writings, should re- 
ceive . wide circulation. - He . was 
a particularly articulate exponent 
pf those Aspects: of. his. Own 


music which 'aim to ensure .unity 
and .'coraprehenslbtUtyj' and which 
also, link- Min'- closely with . certain 
mpra immediately appealing near. 


prose' works doubtless, reflects the ! Linear Poly- 

prevailing ambivalence. Obviously .Schoenberg ra n; 

the prose writings are not common- B8a ® nti ®l 

surate in quality or importance with flJPJJfn? of his music and the 
the actual compositions, yet In an SShiSf 12 ’ note ^bnjqne 
'hick attaches such significance X5 1 " 10 ? wkh the 

to scholarly documentation, die gap ° 1 . . . 

• between .the- total : (if ; some >'200 n i? osp.ecis Is the 

separate ahtrios in' ,the ^Poems- Isolation, 

Lectures- Essays- Notes” .chapter pf S* ' i C 5 1 t h* 1 ■ v0 ^ < ?5 

Josef Uufe?a; SChopnberg Catalogue ^ and dlsdnles _cou d 

: and the 1041lem4 in this new edition .* “ ■*? ,e f5 en - Music is only 

of and -Idea, is disturbingly ■ HSSS 0 ,®® ™ hen . « ne Roes ,qway 

large. In fact the book' inhabits the an S loved when one 

iio-nian’s land between : the highly af* ea P wiUi Jt in pnes hqad and 
selective original vai^ion and a com- 11 - ia there on. waking up 

plcte -edition. : It includes a great V- 2?^5 ,0 iiSi. n ® --.hs .wrote in. 1934, 
deal of repetition, and duplication, ' 5? that, although the minority that 
, and' the aditbriaf decision to group « w \ d ? r f ta, 15 , dee P er tilings will 
tha Contents by: types ; of ' subject ' ,n8 j er , be satisfied wholly 

riitiipr than id simple chronological o^olwivaly by what everyone 
order taftd* to obscure any evolution ' (1927), - and 

- of Viewpoint or attitude which the althou ®*! the laws ot art work in 
various repeated Uiemcs " , miaht 1 a wa 3 r that Aontraplcta the way the 
display. ;* ; . popular mind wpi-ks” (1922), 

. It !■' thd Sclidenberfelun !?TC” B . 4 waa n ® v .°T as. reconciled 


nexion or xno iuub . 

on the Seven Deadly Sin* 
as Speculum Vitae, suppose dh/; , 

work of an early fourteenin-tsw 
York friar, and even entitled 1^.'- 
de Paternoster in at ">'. 
niaiuiscript. 1.- 

Richard Bjj l. 

Compendiom 

The Oxford Companion 
and Games . - - il 

edited by John Arlott ^ y 
Oxford university Press, f 
ISBN 0 19 211538 3 

The aim of tills huge 
the reader understand a SR* 
he or she watches it for 
time, either live ° r 

Witii this as the yardspfi 

John Arlott, and his tea ^. l L, ( «i' 
hundred experts, ^ success ^ 
ably although its 1>W3 bK ! 
it rather more than .a . 

and its asking price ' 

Tot of pursdi. As a cotnpr ,j 
reference book it is the besty* 1 . 

d , Tha compendium fa 
encyclopaedic' form ‘ r ° 01 7 „ 
Ravno. racing dnyer to * 
water skier. Every. SP D ] r 


conteaiporarios, notably urannjs and 
Maliler. The orininal editibb of Style 
arid ld&a t published in 1950 and 
long out of print, was well, suited to 
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the specific 


of asserting 


Schoenberg's traditional ; qualities 
atid li>ratemihg hU porBonallty In ;a 


illumlnatfld to tli? book. " Nothing & • f 0 ; a Ti J OOK l ? ot ' 

more unpopular than brain", is a tiesa% 2 ^ aDd random - 

pertmeni tfierhe' in ‘‘Robert Schu- oftooenW B » e ddl ^ QUatfl ex P res810n 
mapn os Critic” (1931V, but it io\-' S T 1 “wareness of 

lows hal'd On the assertion that Ji en vf a V SSUBS '* aclng an y c om- 
" what occurs to one as ‘ inspiration ’ S!li° S 068 flot w ? Ql merely to 

a bygone 6 age 6 accei>table cl, cli6s of 


Aria- ' -A* 

No reviewer pan resist ^ 
totiou of trying M t0 
tchoukball, a gafflb 8^““^ 
approval by pbyri^J,' 
oni an international 
launched- a couple oi - 


missing. 
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National health neglect 



"Spedulised futures”: Essays in 
honour uf Kir George Godber 
edited by G. Me Lachlan 
Oxford University Press for Nuf- 
field Provincial Hospitals Trust. 
f6.00 

ISBN 0 19 721388X 

Rationing Health Care 
by Michael H. Cooper 
Crooni Helm, £4.50 
ISBN 0 85664 216 9 

Documents on Health and Social 
Services 

by Brinn Watkin 

Methuen, £10 nnd £5.50 

ISBN 0 416 15170 1 and 18080 9 

Despite the claims mude for and 
against the National Health Ser- 
vices and the achievements over the 
pnsr quarter of R century, there are 
still tew really good books which 
attempt any objective assessment of 
ihe service as a whole. For some 
readers, Cooper’s book may also 
appear to lack nbjoctivity ; his 
nuproach, ns an economist, inevit- 
ably has the biases of the economist, 
but remains a very important hook 
worthy of wide reading in the 
service. 

He starts from the well-known 
concept of the iceberg of disease — 
that at any time there are many 
people with illnesses and symptoms 
quite like those of NHS patients 
who, for a variety of reasons, do 
not seek medical treatment. As he 
points out, " Fortunately for the tux- 
payor not all health wants find 
expression in visits to the doctor”. 
0n Jhe other hand some who seek 
medical care bring symptoms and 
conditions jvhich are, at best, only 
marginally medical or within the 
trained competence of tlie doctor. 
Patient demand, therefore, « an 
irrational (or non-medical) expres- 
sion of part of society’s illnesses. 

He goes on to examine the ever- 
increasing supply of resources (both' 
in manpower and material 


resources 1 allocated to liealih care 
aud the failure of this increased 
supply ru reduce the demand for 
health care— as Beveridge, Bevmi 
and many of the oilier architects of 
the service confidently expected, 
ihe inevitable present and continu- 
ing result will be the rationing of 
these scarce resources and poses the 
question behind the hopes of the 
recent reorganization of the NHS, 
whether this rationing can he made- 
more rational. 

lie alleges that the Irrationality of 
ihe present rationing must be put, in 
part nr in whole, Rt the door of 
“clinical freedom” Clinical free- 
dom leads to wide discrepancies in 
the treatment afforded (nnd the re- 
sources to nsumed ) in treating 
patients with like conditions. He 
pleads for u reexamination of the 
concept of “ clinical freedom " and 
claims tlie recent reorganization is 
a necessary backcloth to this, but 
not the total solution. Many other 
criticisms of the NHS find their 
wRy into his thesis : 

“ The NilS tacitly accepted that 
the activities of doctors were outsido 
of manager iu] control. Manugemcnr 
has decided what resources should 
be made available at each level, 
while doctors have been left free to 
decide their best deployment. In 
practice, of course, these are insepar- 
able. For rheir part, the Contra! 
Department lias been content to 
delegate responsibility downwards 
so that even long-term plans have re- 
flected the sum of regional hopes 
and aspirations. The lack of research 
into indicators of need has enabled 
gross inequalities of provision to 
persist on the grounds that, In the 
absence of any evidence to the con- 
trary, they might in fact, however 
accidentally, reflect needs. 

Further, the nature of need has 
enabled the service to continuously 
claim shortage of manpower and 
other resources. lr has remained 
easier to demand more of the tax- 
payer rhmi to., .critically . reexamine 
current practices and to prime out 
wuste.” 


In many ways iu sharp cmitrusi 
hi the Cmiper thesis, is tlie volume 
of essays by younger doctors in 
lidiittiir 11I Sir George Godber, the 
recently retiicd Chief Medical 
Olticer of Heulth ai ihe Department 
u * Health. Almusi all in rheir 
different ways jre saying "give us 
more and we will do better, cure 
more diseases ", Few, if any 
discuss where these necessary 
resources are to mine from. 

An honourable exception to this 
criticism, und possibly the best 
c-ssay in the hunk is liim by R. L. 
miu.sworLh. He socks to analyse 
the examples inow well-documented) 
of the misuse of hospital services, 
the trend towards an ever-increasing 
proportion of health care resources 
Aping to the hospitals aud the lack 
of any serious attempt ut the audit- 1 
ing of the quality of the care 
provided in nur hospitals. The book 
is worrh reading if tmlv for this 
essay. 

Of ihe rest of the essays ill this 
uneven collect ion, it Is interesting, 
tr not necessarily significant, to 
note that the three longest essays 
are about the three neglected nrcas 
of health care services— general 
practice, geriatric care and psycho- 
logy. One can almost feel the three 
authors making the musi of ihe 
opportunity to sum the case for 
these services in have a hotter share 
of tite NHS resources— and If tills 
was their aim, it cun only be 
applauded. 

In the lust uf this trio of books 
Brian Watkin has laboriously sum- 
marized all the reports umf docu- 
ments.. on health and social ser- 
vices since 1834. As a conscientious 
attempt at summaries it is highly 
commendable— but I am left won- 
dering who will buy it. Libraries 
will perhaps feel they have to, 
some students might— hut I can- 
not help but wish that the students 
would instead go to the originals 
or to the historians, who cun weave 
the reports more meaningfully into 
ihcii liisturipv 

A. J. Willcocks 
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Economic Theory and Planning, 
Essays lu honour of A. K. Das- 
gtipta 

edited by Ashok Mitra 
Oxford University Press, £3.95 
ISBN 019 560522 5 

These essays were presented -to Pro- 
fessor Arruya K. Dasgupta for his 
leveptietii birthday, . Corresponding 
to his two major interests over a 40- 

£ ear ; period, the first part of the 
Doki.ia dfevoted to pure theory, 
with emphasis on welfare economics, 
equilibrium economics and capitui 
theory. The second part, drawing on 
the postwar Indian experience, con- 
sists of essays on development. 

Contributions on welfare econo- 
mics are provided by Sir John flickt 
and Janies Meade. The Hicks essay 
takes the form of a comment on the 
ayolution of his own ideas as they 
relate -to demand theory and wel- 
fare, tracing their development from 
the Hicks- Allen article of 1934, 
which originated In a desire to for- 
“uriate demand theory In a way 
which would be useful to the econo 
.metricians then working on the 
topic, through to the problematic 
utility foundations of modem wel- 
fare economics. Meade's contribu- 
tion concentrates on the difficulties 
which arise for the welfare ecobn- 
mlat when the assumption of a stable 
preference ordering qver time is 
relaxed; How, if at all, can the ecn- 
nontist cope with' the evaluation of 
public ' policies which, may them 
«lvfs . imply some change In die. 
consumer’s preference ordering ? , 
Tajcan together, these turn essays 


Walrasian concept of equilibrium 
in modern economics, as a conscious 
or unconscious reaction against 
Marx, Joan Robinson’s essay 
restates its points of conflict with 
tim Ricardian scheme. Other contri- 
butions to the first part of the, 
volume include in the sphere of ; 
welfare economics a short critique 
by A- S. Guha of the use of the 
"overtaking criterion” and PnrdiB 
Dasgupta's essay on optimum popu- 
lation size. Classical and Marxian 
inodes of production, values, prices 
and exchange, are coverad in con- 
tributions by Daniel Thorner, K. A. 
Nuqvi, R. M. Goodwin, Amit 
Bhuduri and Ashok Mitra. On the 
lighter side, Amartya Sen’s debunk- 
ing of two decades of debate in 
capital theory, published a short 
time ago in Rcmiomica, may be 
re-read here with considerable 
pleasure. 

The essays In the second port of 
the book range widely over aspects 
of employment and structural 
change, planning, education, fiscal 
and monetary policies. No ono 
could criticize, their authors for. 

- .ignoring, or. .assuming, .away, the 
realities of the Indian situation. 
Underlying most* and echoed in 
accounts, of empirical work, is a 
deep concern with the problems of 
tlie rural sector and the success or 
otherwise of “ new 11 development 
strategics aimed at building up the 
rural economy. In the essays by 
Louis Liifeber, A. Vaidynathan and 
P, H. Prasad, there is a broad' mea- 
sure of agreement that the . prob- 
lems of the rural sector are fib' 
more complex than has been 1m- 


Ariver tiring became in Vtc.torinn limes an organized business — ovm 
Uuccn Victoria liersclf appeared on a poster drinking branded ii-k. 
Picture taken from "Rule Britannia: The Victorian World” edited by 
George Perry and Nicholas Mason. Times Publications, £5.95. 

Comparative methods 


Jamaica In Maps 

by Colin G. Clarke 

University of London Press, £2.50. 

ISBN 0 340 15390 3 

In terms of pruning ihe develop- 
ment nnd management nf iu man/ 
land resources Jamaica has a prob 
leni common to most developing 
territories : essential statistical data 
are either nut available at all, or 
are very much mu of date, and what 
data do exist are very rnrelv 
mapped. 

The publication in 1971 of the 
National A tins of Jamaica was the 
first significant contribution to 
show the rpatlul distribution oi 
maoy of the “ major inappable 
characteristics of the country's 
natural environment and resources.*' 
Jamaica in Maps carries this process 
a stage further. The author does. not 
identify the type of . reader , for, 
which tha book is directed though 
he defines his aim as to provide die 
reader with ' a wide range of geo- 1 
graphical material. This is done by ! 
presenting .42 sheets of maps and 
diagrams relating to various aspects 
of Jamaica and its resources, each 
sheet being accompanied by un 
explanatory text which is botli lucid 
in style and concise in content. 

The atop* cover many aspects of 
Janiaicu including geology, educa- 
tion, electoral patterns and extornul 


The Interpretation-' of MiiJliplr 

Observations 

by F. H. C. Marriott 

Academic Press, £3.50 

ISBN 0 12 473450 2 

Principles and Procedures of 

Multiple Matrix Sampling 

by D. M. Shoemaker 

Wiley, £6.00 

ISBN O 88410 153 3 

Analysis of Variance in Complex 
Experimental Designs 
by H. K. Lind man 
W. H. Freemnn, £7.80 
ISBN 0 7167 0774 8 

In the space of only ninety pages, 
all the main techniques of multi- 


Marriott in The fnterpretation of 
Multiple Observations. He does not 
cover the distribution tbuory under- 
lying the methods but attempts to 
explain, tfre types of tints for which' 
the various techniques are. suitable. 
The style is very condensed; it fs 
unlikely tlmr anyone Without pre- 
vious knowledge of the subject will 
be able to understand much nf the 
material covered and there arc 
rather a lot of misprints which rein- 
forces the view that it is unsuitable 
for Rjieginiicr. On the positive side, 
however, it is clear that the author 


rather obscure. Basically, it is a pro- 
cedure For comparing the relative 
merits of different courses nf in- 
struction, reading programmes, etc. 
Normally in educational testing, the 
problem of interest is the ability of 
a particular student. In multiple 
matrix sampling, groups of students 
are assigned only subsets of the 
population of test Items and from 
the results obtained, inferences are 
made about the performance of the 
whole population of students on 
every one of the -Uenis in ihe lest. 
The book is. intended for those wish- 
ing to apply the results : formulae 
are given but not derived. As a con- 
sequence, the book is of very limited 
interest ; although there is a com- 
prehensive. bibliography. Of the 
book's three hundred' pages, two 


.... imv hi liiuiui- . : - ; — -- — ------- 

vanate analysis are reviewed by Dr prahensive bibliography. Of the 

H.fflw.in-. -ni. «... > nnnlr't film. k.1 ‘ 



has substantial practical experience 
in using multivariate data tech- 
niques. He frequently cautions die 
render about the dangers of 
routinely applying .standard 
methods, and also makes several 
useful pninrs about rli$ problems 
encountered in data, baud ling; 

The subject uf Dr Shoeuinkcr’s 
book— nm hi pic matrix -sampling— is 


This week’; 

Barbara Hardy, • professor 1 pf 
English literature ■■ ut , BirkbcCk 
College, London,:, lias'; published 
'■ Critical Essays on George Eliot ” 
(cd) nuil ‘‘ The Exposure . of 
Luxury : Rudieul .Themes in 

Thackeray ” ; ' 

Barbara Ingbanv lecturer in econo- 
mics nl the University: of Salford, 
has a forthcoming book entitled 

(I r Pu n .1 n - Z 1 _ t ' .1 1 . a 1 


hundred list computer programmes 
and sample outputs. It would have 
been better if the text of the book 
had. been issued as a monograph 
. with the computer programmes 
available as an additional extra. 

Lindman's book Is ’an extensive 
account Of analysis pf variance cal- 
culations. The book uses no calculus 
or linear algebra and is suitable for 
students of psychology and other 
social sciences. In tne nuiu, the 
explanations are vury good-. But. in 
a book of this type a major effort 
should be made to give as muiiy 
examples of real data as passible: 
examples of the kind,'* hypothetical 
data, ; shoe sizes versus intelligence 
test-scores for 2G randomly select*# 
school children” are not really going 
to teach i anything other than the 
routine application of formulae. 

R. J. Reed 


s reyiewers 

Income countries 

Norman MneKqiizfe is -the director 
of tlie Centre for Educational i'rch- 
oology and Acting Director of the 
School of Education lit tlie Univer- 
sity of Sussex ; he lias a fnethcom- 
ing book, ” Women in . Society ” 
tvdh S. Ettcell j .* 

M. , L G. Redhead is visiting 
. research fellow la the , department 
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Universities 


free university amsterdam 

At th® Institute for Professional Training of High Sohool Teaohers, 
Free University, Amsterdam there Is a vacancy for th® offloe of 

d i re cto r /d i reGtress 

Th® Institute Is a cooperative community of Qeneral and subjeot 
teaching methodologists. 

Taak-daeoriptlon i 

The appointee will be oharged with 

• the Boientlfio guidance of the development ofteaohlng- 

programe of tna institute.; .. .. 

• the initiative and guidance of research regarding the training of 
high sohool teachers at university level ) 

• the maintenance of external contacts. 

The directory is supplemented by an administrative manager and 
exeoutfi9 its activities in cooperation with the council of the 
institute. 

It is being considered that the appointee should be a teaching . 
methodologist (either majoring in educational psychology or any 
subjeot teaching method) with a special Interest In th®: 
educational aspeots of th® training of high school tesohOrs at 
university level j experience in this connection might b® 
considered a recommendation. 

Appointees' are expected to concur with the Christian objective of 
th® Free University. ' F 


Written applications, mentioning vacancy number 
753i2T93, are expeoted preferably before • . 
September 1,1 97B at the Dpi. of PerftonhirAffafrs, 
De BosjelaanllOB (PostolilcS.Box7.16t). 
Amsterdam (Netherlands).' ’• 
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HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 

In August. 1973. the Melbourne Stale College, at 
that time the Melbourne College ot Education, 
became an autonomous institution as a constituent 
college within the 8tate College ol Victoria. Aus- 
tralia. The College Is In a phase ol development 
business district of Melbourne. Ms current enrol- 
ment ot 3.800 equivalent full-time students makes 
It the largest oantre for teaoher education in Aus- 
tralia. The College 16 in a phase of development 
towards the award of degrees ; one of the four-year 
courses leads to the award Bachelor of Education 
and accreditation with reaped to another four-yoar 
course Is being pursued. Heads of most of the 
leaching departments were appointed early In 1975. 
but several vacancies have not been filled. 

The College wishes to make further appointments 
commencing with the positions named below. 

TWO P08ITION9 
Head of Department of : 

Educational Psyohology 
English and Foreign Languages 


Courses at Melbourne 8tate College are orientated 
primarily towards teaoher education. Therefore it 
Is desirable that applicants should have qualifica- 
tions and experience In education and postgraduate 
quail (IcationB in a relevant area of study. 

Salary : 320,202 (Australian) p.'a. 

Assistance will • be - provided ' with relocation 
expenses. 

Closing dale i Friday, 19 September. 1976. 

Further Information about each position, Including 
method of application, may be obtained from t 

. The Registrar 
' Melbourne 8tale College 
75T Swanston Street Carlton Vlo. 3063 
Australia • 

Please mark correspondence ' attention Staff 
Office \ • 


BERLIN 


An der.Freten UnlversJtftt Berlin rind folgonde Stelleq ru 

beseueii y 

ln> FB 17— Neuere Fromdaprachllohe PWlologlen — oiler an 
der ZR 4— Zentralelnrfclitiuig Spraclilafbor—ziim 1.10.75 die 
Stelle zweier . . 

Akademischer Rate und 
Lektoren (AH 1/AH 2) 

(Ur EngMsch'e Sprachprasda. 

Aufcabengebtet : 

(a) UbaraeriungapFajds, Grammatik. PhoneHk und Phono- 
logte. - 

(Kertnrifter i 1702/36) 

.(b) Ifteftrixungspraxls; Grammatik, 1 Essay, . Writing, Oral 
Practice, and Testing; 

(RemiziHer t 1702/34) 

Etnstclluogavoranssetiungen : 

zu (a) Neben Lfebrerfalirung und guten Dauudikenntnissen ; 


‘i . ' Cate odot TfisL in mindasteni einer 

iobanden spraone. • • * - ; ■ . 

zu .(b) B.A.. rdoiiblci >hpnouK).; oder M.A; Jn mthdestens 
,dner lebenden Sprache, Lehrerfahrung und guts 
•••- - 'Deutschkenntolsse. 

EswQnsclil rind feruer : . 

Xu (a) VerbrterrtllcTtUBgeli auf den genanniah GeWentort. 
zti(b) Diploma oi Education ■ Oder '. TEPOL Certificate 


' BRISTOL 

hlM UKlVEHStVY 

MA imablB from Octo 
Si or_Janiwry.1976.Jr 


■wlUitn Ih# range *3,778 
apo per a tufa m, subject 


.10 £4.apG per a tin 
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BEDFORD 

, , CftAtfrlEtS 

. V ASSISTANT PERSONNEL 

- ; . OFi ioen 

AppUcaildtw art? LnvIlQd' rrom 
Oriduaies for; (ho a nova .oogi In 
lha Pfctaonnal Baoiion. Salary on 
, Adtniniatrailva drada 1A rlaina 

IQ a - max [mum of BS.022 
(Ndllofwlly, T|,ia awl* la cur- 
rently tinder review ' and la ox* 
paalod to be furihar improved 
rrom jai October, i97Se. 

. ApiillcaUoh form and further 
narlloulan available, from ihr 
PqrSonhel end Organhaildn Off I* 
cur. t; ran field Inatliuie of Toth* 
natuiiy,' C.ranfl old. Boiifanl 
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Universities continued 


UNIVERSITY OF 
THE WEST INDIES-JAMA1CA 

Appllcaltona are Invlied for the follow I ng post* : 

(a) DIRECTOR OP REGIONAL 
PRE-SCHOOL CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 

In tha Copailmenl o( Exifa-Mural Studies. Applicants should have 
training, experience and competence In : Administration. Child 
Development and Educarion/Adult Education. This project, which 
alms to encourage and Improve services lor the pre-school child 
Ih/oughoul the West Indies, will be centred around a Pre-School 
Child Development and Training Centre located on the Mona campus 
in Jamaica. This centre v/fll embrace the tollowlng principal lunettana : 

— Operallen of a modal day oare oantre ; 

— Training of paragnpel from the region, principally for lupervlalon 
of day care programme ; 

— Faollltallng research In child development ; 

— Development ol pa rani education programme* ; 

— Promellon of regional aanilnara and workshops i 

— Dissemination ol relevant Information and programmes Ihrouahout 
the region. 

(b) SENIOR RESEARCH FELLOW/ 
RESEARCH FELLOW 
INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL AtyD 
ECONOMIC RESEARCH 

Candidates must be yieclallete in Monetary Economics wllh a good 
honours degree In Economics, with graduate work and isaearoh 
experience. The appolntoe will be axpecied to luncllon as Co-oidinnlor 
ol the Regional Programme ol Monetary Studies which the Institute 
conducts an behalf ol the Central Banka and monetary authorities ol 
the region. He will be expected to dlroct end supervise research 
projects, as well ae undertake research hlmaeil. 

8elary aoalei : Senior Reaeereh Fallow JS8.4S0-JS1 2.402 p a Research 
Fellow and Director JSfl.l6B-JSg.76S p i. (El sterling = J|l.gs). Un- 
furnished accommodation at renlet of <0% of aalaiy or a housing 
allowance of 20% of aalaiy payable. F8SU. Study and Travel Grant 
Family passages. Detailed applications (6 ooplea). Including a curri- 
culum vitas and naming 3 referees, should be sent by airmail, aa 
soon ae possible to lha Registrar, University of tha West India*. Mona, 
Kingston 7, Jamaica. Detailed particulars are available Irom lha 
tame source or Irom Inter -University Council, M/fll Tottenham Court 
Road, London WiP ODT. 
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IINIVF.HSlfY OF NEWCAHTlR 
Npw Sul! Ill Wnlns 

ASIAN 8TUDICB 

At praienl there are Amim 
componr.nts wlttiln sublucts 
orleri',1 in lltr- □pnerunents of 
HUlury. Uooflraphv und Ecu- 
nomlct. Over the nnxl fovr 
years the University is aiming 
to increase 11 a olforlnne In 
tne gonoral llnirls of Aslan 
Studies. Tha first stage. In 
llTfi. will constat of (ho Ihtrn- 
duciion of Japancan .tunaunne 
end additional units In. (ieo- 
ermphy and Rronomlc History 
within the grosont uouras stiuc- 
turoa. Amiucsttons are ■‘Xprd- 
Inaty Invited' foe the pasllfon* 
or Lpdursr llxied bolow »— 

LECTIJHRR IN-OEOORAPHY 

.The luccVisfui applicant 
should huvo a hleturr runroa 

K id be qualified to issdh .lfl' 
_ 0 gonoml am of Monsoon 
eta. A societal knowtodnO or 
□uthrast Asia (MqlxVsIs . 0 
donosis) and. or Eaat.^Aeli 
span or China 1 would, bi 
it addlitanal racommenrJailon.. 
pocial prefon-nco wlll be alven 
aloe las hevlrto research 
In any. . qf lha areas 
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AUSTRAI.IA 

AUfflHAl.tAN NATIONAL 
' UNivEfiornr 

faculty or Anns 

Anpllrntlans are Invited for 
appointmanl lo Ihir follow mo: 

LECfUIIINn I'EI.LOW IN 
ENC.LIHII 

The appoliiiro will he ra- 
il'll rod to lake up duly as soon 
as puss Ihle. Apiiainiumni is for 
Hires yi-ura. run xurrnsaluj 
applloant- will be required to 
teach advanced student* or tale 
. medieval llioraiure and should; 
.pave ■ 'special competence In 
Mlddlp Scots. | - • 

. LECTURED IN APPLIED 
MATHEMATICS . 

the appointee will be re-; 

S utrc d to la no up duly not laler 
isn 1 rebruary.. *i»7a. Appll-i 
-osn|a ihoulcT have, a Master 'si 
pjgrad or Pli.D. in Applied- 
Mathernatlce . sad. a strong 


canU shouliT have a Master 'a I 
dfflrad or pii.D. in Applied- 
Mathematics • and . a strong 
inlwcal lb teaching at under*' 
gradual* level. 

Apoplnibioni la for three 
years In tha first instance with 
provlston for ro-appolnmiont, 

1 *XCor review, to retiring age. 


Salary i ' Salary oh appoint- . 
manl to lha posu u»UI ho m 


ouTd AOCOPitancp with qualifications 
BB . end exportonce vrllhlw the 
pfo. .• ■ Lpcim^or. end Lecturing 




Tha Bucressfol . appileani will 
epected jo loach a coaran 
Aslan Economic lllsiory 

R hlch Is a third your subloci 
the Biuhular or Commerce 
end Bachelor ot Aria dooroos. 

FurUinr Infamiatlon about 
sradnmlc maltcrs and icorhlnq 
' Bull os may b« obtained from 
Prorsssor D. L. Johns. Hoad 
of lha Departmeni or Econo- 


Tha. aalai 
luror la SA 


University. 

VfcfcM 


ondltinns ..of 
Udlng method 
'• Suoeraunutttign 
ve. houslpo acha 
porllculara niav be 

.&nwqmvcmin" *TSn 

KSSSi. \rtSfc »" ^ DU ’ ,rB ' 
•tJlBS^ftK da,,# a,h SflP ' 


DYFGD _ . 

SAINT DAVID'S UN1VRRS1TY 
■ COf.LEOE , 

. , Lampoicr 

LEC1UHCH Jfi ENGLISH 

■ Applies | lone - Are Invlind ’ Tor 
ths above poft. umsble from 
Jit October. ,1»7S, ior'a» soon 
•s _p6talbla (lirraaftpr, Appll- 
2*“ 'should have is .special 
jnwreql in. lha period 1640- 
, amXl (prafarahly 1 . In literature 
other. .ihAh tha npvaij; pandt- 
' dales ahodld havr, or. be about 
to cotp^iqia, a rearorch dugrae. 
Inlarfat /u olthdr, IlhgiilsUcs or 
• , moden: aroma . would be dd^ 
rontageaus, Sslory on. Mate far 
- ' ■'-..Ladtuygri 'imp 16 

pmnt- throe “oblyi , Ap^ilcanta 
. w posts Jn English pfebd 

L'. V ' 

" ' ra rfna a ppit- 

, SAlnt David's . Uni- 


• Loclnwir. end Loci 
. Fellow SAUIaqa lo Sf 

• p*r annum: curront esc . 
rata U SAI: H9p: SI 181.33. 

Reasonable irovni expeneos 
are wi d and nsvlxunc* with 
i houaing Te glvan for an ap- . 

S Dlntoa from outside Cenborra. 

uporannunllon bonrfits ara 
available. 

Tho University r«i>rvM tha 
rlgnt not to make an appoint- 
ment or In muke an appoint- 
ment by Invitation at any lima. 

Further parikiilars should ba' 
□ bialned from ihe Association 
ol Commonweallh Unlveralllos 
(Aprils.), .16 Cordon Square. 
London IVC1H <IPP. 

Applke tlona close on 83 ! 
. Saplombor. I97B. 


' BIRMINGHAM V 

THE llNIVEDHITY OF ASTON 

. 'ocPAlirMENT OP 
ELEC^fTUCAL ENOINEER1NO ■' 

. research’ FliLLOW OR 

. RUHCAnCII ASSISI AN 1* 

ApplicRilnna uro Invited far 
i the noil nf olllior RbSHAne" 
■-■'w, J or m:sEARC 
. TANT Itoprnnmu on quo 
...a Hons und paperltnco 
work on asndcia.ur dotf '' 
nppdraius. : Applicanls a._ 
preferably huvo gaud qua 
rations in MucirK-Ai nowor 
oloctrlcal machlnrs. ih 
—nor fBiaim jklirs wou 
sldcrsd. Previous expo.. 

" onco -tn clocirohpnl Is not 
.easonilal Interest In ex perl - 
eniaihin end tabonuoro work 
DSlrjblo. (he op- 
br far a pnrlod 
on two yuara 
' Rns^.irvh fellow. Comnumc- 
Inn. salary' within, lha: ranga 

annum, (plus CHS ./W par annum 


annum, (plus CHS.nu per annum 
Ihrashold payments I . 

S search ASslsiani. Apnotnt- 
■WH 1 bo «»• ID w rangn 

nor 

- thrtwhold payiuonUi 

The Bbqyo acaloa arejrfoe- 
Uvn from Orlofinr I. IWJL and. 
. are ndltonol In that thny will 
1 bo .subloci io whu'ftvor rosl- 
of-lIvtnH tnereas* breomus pay- 
abtu lij ndoltton from IMI ante. 

. HOijurita far full Infonne llon- 

an d application ronns i which 

. ahould bo. tofil. iweferabiy on 


CAPli lOlVN 

llll. UNIVLKSIIV 

5 K N If 'It 1 1 l.llinKR 
LLi-ttllfl-ltH AND AKHI9 | AN I 
, l.l:»-| URF.IIb IN rilh 

OLI-AIII MKN I’ Ol IIIIUINL&3 
Hf.lLNCh 

Afipll, .iiKui-i aro Invllrrl for 
inn .ibuv,' pi, ms. wldrh will 
bri duo vacant as li,jm Mi 
January. J a *T« a . , Appfilnliitonl. 
-iLcordlnq »o iiihiluir.ji ion's .uni 
rviii.ricuco. will br hmiIo un 
uw- lliMuwluo s.ilnry scales - 
ftffltw l-f' luror. Ht|.-l«(i hy 
imV br 4. Si i to 

i' 1 i .a. ill I, j, I i,irrr 

RA.AIMI by Viii la 1 Mil p.al 
Asalslani Ixnun-r. HA, Vlo by 
■VlU lu IIH.I(H) p.u. 

Aiiplltarils sliuuld hHve uoon 
sea domic nuaiifiL-nilons and 
rt-levsni huslnoss. ipaihlnu nr 
rasirnrch oxperirn,-o in ounorai 
mensgiiiicnl and orgunryailnn, 
tnanageim-ni sclcnti- or ai lejst 
ono of iho luiicllonal nrons of 
niananrinenl. Prrfrrpnco will 
be fllven to appiicoms wlilj 
spoclal comiinionrp in one nf 
tno foiiowlnu fluids: uiwinrss 
llnnnro. Markullna. I'rrsonnoi 
Manauvinoni or Htnlbiilcs and 
Operational IIi-simitIi. 

Aiililli-anis slioiiM oubmlt a 
curriculum vtiua. alaiuia ago, 

R resent salniv. reicv.ini busi- 
raa or iiracliing oxprrioncn and 
resiinrrh InlorovIs and pub I [ca- 
tions. wia-n hvhHuou it Dinioln- 
Ind. and ulvci ilio names mid 
sad roues or ilirea refaraos. 
Further iwnuatlon should bo 
obtained ■•uni the Ropiairar, 
oom 1, University or Lap* 
■ awn. private Bag. Ronda- 
bosch. 7700. by whom spiilka- 
llona must he rnolifd rjgi isicr 
than November 1, ,197$. 

Appointment will ho subject 
lo a uuiifmiurv mr,dl,-al oxani- 
Illation iho University roanrvos 
lha right lu Appoint a goraun 
other tlmn ono nf tho apull- 
tanta or !<■ muke no appolni- 


LONDON 
lift UNIVUIHlrv 
. . wtjiii ii:ld ct ii.lecr 
liurniiiisiiim in enuurii 

‘fauMs from Junuory 1, 

Appll, alUms are Invlcod for 
n He (unship in ihu Hopsri- 
niunt ur Eiighsii lenubio wllh 
effpci from January I. 1'I76, 
Randldairs should bo quallfind 
to tench mu (nr asnriia or Eno- 
llslt Itterniiire from liuit on- 
wards: a particular interest In 
the Romantic uorloil or U>n 
Ronainanco will h* nn advon- 

S tage. the a|ipiiinliiii,n| will 
i made on onu of ihu Hrsl 
ren point' pf ihn livtutor 
arale. 

A upl lent toil*, with lha n nines 

K r Two ri-reroes'. tu Dr. J. 

urkingham. Hersonnel Offi- 
cer. Wusirield CuliDOO. KlildOr- 
uoro Avanuo. Itsutuiteail. I Ain- 
't on, NU'-I 78T. Tram whom 
furllier domlls mov br ubuilnod 
hy So ptum be r 1.7. l')7A. 


LONDON 

•niE iiNivi.iisrrv 

THE t.ONUriN MEDICAL 
( 101.1. RGB 

MlHflOHIOLnrUAT— 
DEPARTMENT OF MEDICAL 
.Mlt'IIOIIfOLOCY 


QIS-ni wllh a good honours 
degre* far a reicerch post in 
an M.H.C. .proTod .IDfM 
years) related to infociten 
acquired in operating thfut/C*. 
Tho nost become* avaJjablu on 
lsi uctpbor, XV78. Salnty wtj! 
Rfi Jvllhln Iho ranga fffl.aTO- 
£2.778 par annum plus C3U9 
London Allowanca.. 

_ tTirincr Informailon rrom 
Prolossor J. p. Williams. TO. 
NO. _ 01-347 0b44 i fcXI. 
Apnllcaiiona in writing 

turner Street. London 
Dcfrtra lml Bentamher. IV 
quoting 


D,1 X. SDr CTri. 7T,e 

er Street. London 

MALAWI 
I tlb UNIVEHStrY 
t CHANCELLOR COLLEOB 
Applies i Iona ary|, [ 


NATAL 

NIL I'NIVI IIHIIV 
DISH 

HI I ‘All I Ml N f t'F 
TUIJCAliriNAI. l l SYNtlOI.Or,V 

Apnllialhin: .tlv invlU-l from 
sulijiniv un. i Jlili'il (iviimiH im 
j v fiC'* 1 ■ tjfi'-t 1 1 In Ihr 11(111 uf 
PIIOI I.SHllli .lml Hl.AIJ ill 1)1.. 
I'AlllMINI. 

Thu s.d.irv *c.ili* .(Mill lied in 
lltr HOSI Is HII.L'Vi l,V IM'-.II 

m III U.iilKl bv 

III.YIHK) put uiiiiimi 

Tin- I mill salary 

tmirh will hi.. ■i*-i]i-riili-m i,i. Hip. 
qii.iililcailnn* .iml.'nr r>xnrri> 

enco ui ihr mi lt ) vlul .ippil 

c.int. In .iiMiHnn, in .iniiiuil 
vpcnllnn s.ivlnus honits Is inv- 
nbio. sub]i-n m rroasury mail 
1st inns. 

Anpllcaiton for ins. 

r arttcuisra of ihn no«l and In 

onnsilon on pun* 

aid. staff bursary, noosing 
loan Hti'l Milislilv attirntes. Iiinn 
tnavii cnnrfnions aurt travelling 
Pxpenars nn firsl sill, ointment 
are obl.iln.iblo frmn the Rpnls- 
ar, Unlvcrally o Natnt. King 
uenrge V Avenue, Durban, 
Anol . wiih whom nppttrjittnna, 

8 n I he proscribed form, iinul 
o lodged not later than Sep. 
tnnber 16. I‘J7A. qunllnn 
rofercnco Adv 7H/7f). 


MIDDLESEX 

QRUNF.I. UNIVERSITY 
METALLtHtnY 

RESEARCII TELI.OW. flrada 
A. roquirnn In .isslsl wllh nn 
.nvostlgaiion of ihn Trlbulnny 
of AluininlDin Silicon Alloys 
■upriorlpd by a Iwo-yi-nr SIM: 
conlracl. Appllcanls musi hold 
a dm loialo In appropriate 
Sclvnco or F.nglnectlna iub|is.l. 

Appoinlment from lsi 
Ontober, l*t7fl. on B3..VM). 

V alno in fi.VA'M on lsi ilclubor, 
■tTfi. plus E.ViO I.ondan Allnw- 
nnce. (.Salary undrr review). 

. Write far application innn to 
Asslstahl Hncroinry il.alahllnh. 

net HiUvorefiV. Ifx- 
. . .. . .. JMsx tIOII 3PM, iv 
Inlonhare Uvbrliigo 37IRH. c\t. 


UNIVEflSITA DECl.l BU'DI 
DELUV (.A I All It I A 

Appllrallons nrs Invlied for 
the post of LECTOR nf 
KNNI THH fur iho aiaiK'inlr yr.ir 
I'irrf-ro. 

(Un'IHates should lorward 
apnllcflllons wllh Urtsllcd ..ur- 
rfcultim. photocopies ur 
dogreBB'dliiloinus, an essay or 
I .nnu-a.Odti wurda oti “ Iho 
Truchlng of Eunttsh in Univer- 
sity Studvnls ■ r which should 
Include a discuss loll of Ihe role 
of the language laboratory. 


references and any publica- 
tions lo 1| Maunlflco ttettoro. 
UniveraltA dcuTi Biudi della 
Cnlnltrti. Ufflrlo Affarl 


nenenll, Palorzo Franno. ('ori- 
Irndn Cimimnnda. 117030 Reml» 
rCSi. Italy. In arrive hy Vllh 
R.-ntembor l '>76. Salary circa 
3Hi >.000 L.11. per month. 


PAPUA NEW GUINEA 

UNIVERSITY OF TECHNOLOGY 

, DATA PROCESBtNO j’- 
OFRCER | 

a Job i Dovaiaplnn and: 
till brand, new computer . 
iallon within Ihe Facuii" 

. ness. Admlnixirailon 
Unlvcrally or Tecnnoiogy 
The Machine: The new mlc- . 
rqprM rammed ICL 2 '.*03, with 
SS K ch*. ot aoml conductor 
main memory, direct dans, 
entry consoles, video enouiry. 
as well ns disc and other can- 
van Ilona) oerlphorv. 

, Job Responsibilities: Assist- 
ing academic start In lha uaa 
or the .2703 lor irachinn and 
r os oarch. include* advising on 
available nackaqoa and software 
aa woll ns coding »ome work 
In COBOL for Ihwn. RPO ft 
may alto bo used. Computer 
programs to aid business <fa- 
vcloninsnl will be emphasised. 

. AsslaUnq other EDP .orofes- 
tionals on campus in dovDfap- 
inn synems In do Unlvcrsllv 
admin Is Ira live processing. 


Candida ■ n* who, have a h 
degree and tcachinq or res 
exporiencn. . The aqpo 
will fas required io leach orga- 
nic cliomislry to undcrgraduals 
“ 3 b lory Kales: 1 1) 

to KB. Bin par annum i 
dOO lo K-1.714 pe» 
iti sterling mui 


• - Thera may. he eiihSr a_ uni-' 

VOMlty iddflfan o) KT30 per 
annum t uuabla In . Malawi I or 
; tho British Oovoi-nmonl may 
— — 1 — ion ^iwsry In ranne 
lo C3.23H per annum 
. . __•) far married jppoln- 

10# OI BOIO to £1.878, per 
• annum tsisrllnq) for' single 

' ; . Wb" 

• *. cation allowances' and holiday 

■ .frptfSSrt 

■ ■ nonanes: various allowance: 

: faa- 

DeinllPd applicailons f)wp 

■ caplosi. including n curr 
lum vune. . nqq. namlnn I 
pfnroea. should . be seni 

»rrc° «1 k 

lift Timid. London inP i 
^rmar rorflcuwro may 
. Qbiolnrd rrom either addri 


SuDanrislnp ihe.2U03 noera- 

. r , tor and dale entry Stiff and 

gioo. V» Lhemirtry wllh. cm- training .Papua Now Ouinoan 

phasls in Oroanlc Chemistry. alaff m various aspects of 

Prnfarence vyRl . bB qlvon .10 computer operation. K 

Reaulraments: Five v«ars or 
more, of analvsi/proorammer 
eyperience/ on . disc- or I on ted 
sys ten's. Prprerebhr soma oir 
pcrlenca wllh CRT devices. 


nsive oxptrlence wllh 
ououv. Other lanquago* or 
WsnJL.li dosccndlen qrdor 
aro RPOIf. Aassmblrr, Fort- 


,„A Mild background with !CL 
1900. MUlnmnnl and soflwaro 
will ba an advantage. 

kiSiikt jf'vsL: H m 


as s child’ allowance of 
mr.. annum u also nay- - 
An ediicaiignal alloWanre 
T fares inn 


. aa to'lnws: _ Married - 
( oor annum. 81 nqfe Kl, 

un. In cprtaljt 

as s child' alio 


pro video for children bslnn 
educated away from in Mr oap- ■ 
enls Pisco nr rosidvnca. other 
„ Inrlodn lurnlBhrd 
.. .. IUbto goods bitty t aun- 


lled pi nominal renial. leave 
ros io nlsce or racruiimpnl ' 
ovory s«ond ynar 'situ equi* 

‘ fares io Canberra rail 


atrnl fares lo Canbnrra raci 
I inrnn le year .and ' woes: 
Iravs. Study. TeiiOfl am 

— — lion txmnfiie; annli 

Ih most-- clrcu git lances 


. ! MANCHESTER 

TIIB UNIVERSITY / 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT IN 
EnucAnoN 

S ort from 
bnihro- 
ovperl- 
, concomnd 
a pioioci on v Lanounoo 
and, Sap Lb i hiicraclian In Class- 
rooms r ’. AtiPDlnmiiinr for onn 
yoar inuWJlV with doislbiuiy at 
fanowal.. 

Salary. Siam - i:i.{h] | )-'i::i.7>}7 
. p.a. Buperepntuilnn . i 

Furilxh particulars and Hupll- 
culton farms trni.urnJbie By 
AuiuiBi 2] si, irom mb Henis- 


__Lee-,.Uia pale way of me 
Paniu, New flutnra .hlahlondr. 
Is. a dlpsunt Ironical fawn jtl* 1 
uaipil on • iho htuon. QSU, Tna. 
fawn's nnDUlsiiDh tolBls ap- 

Jhtbs- 

eon*. , floor lino farilllle* aro 
oartleo’arlv well caiernd far 
and ihe in Imio qnlr course i* 
ronahlrnd iho bosl Ui ihe, 
cqUnlrJ., 


. . Aoprtcaton* • . In duiiilcnto 
should comprise > lull currt- 
—Jum viiae. • Incfudina 
ilkrs qf age. n.inrjnaiiiv. 


anis. nuoffr 
cations. sxoortonrc. nub lies-, 
n* and also Hie names nndr. 

ranses . • of ihreo rorercev.i 

from whom confldrnllal' ennui,. | ' 
rtea can be mado. . ■ ■,.■ 


Ae-ltcaltans art requltdrf in . 
reach . iho ilnivcnliv by . 20 
H^nlombN* 197 b and lhnuld ba 
farwarded lo ihe nceWrar,- 
Tho Paoya New . Guinea Uni. 

S nrallv nf TechnojQqv. I*.0. ■ 
i* 793. Lae. Papua New 
quinea. An nAdlllonal ronv 
should bs sent to iho Assnria- 


OTAGO 

I IIL UNIVF.RfHlI 
UKNIlliIN NEW /I.AIANi- 

imir.r.TOH nr ijnivkmmiv 

l..\ I LMSION 

rho (TounLlI of ihe UnlvcrNliy 
(■I Di.inn tnvlli's ■i|i|tllc,illnn* ixr 
u|, in, lulu, uni lo ihu nuslllnn of 
Uln-Ltor Unlvnrsllv I-: %is-n- 
a Ini,. 

flu* illiiindl lllllii'S In .i|i|»HUI 
a •'■lndliiqiu of acutl'-nik niiHlu- 
immt. will, drill ni sir, ill vc, >'x- 
ti'Tltniu, iviih Ihidulnullon In 
U.iuno coniniiinlly ncnls. .uid 
wIili InMiAiivo In devising vv.iys 
of mi'eiinti ihein. 

Snl.irv: Tho -iniiuliiliiuni 

r urru-s aroilcroU si a i us und ihu 
salary nf Assoc Inic Piofausur. 
vrllhln Iho ranao of NYSLll.q7B 
lo -SI4..B2B per annum tlcpeml- 
Inq un qualllfan Hons and import- 
enen. A amiably qualified nan- 
tlldAlo could bo appolntori nl |lm 
level of Professor i salary ranne 
N/blG.ROA lo 120.101 per 
nnnum, . 

l urihtr particulars nre avnll- 
Ohio rrom Ilio AhsoUuIIchi «f 
t.bniinonwnqltli llnlverslllcs 
I A rims. i. .36 Gordon Square. 
London m'.ltl OPF. ur irom 
the Registrar ur lha University. 
_ Applicailons close un VjKi 
B opt ember. t<i7A. 


SHEFFIELD 
THE UNJVEnSITV 
LECTURER IN PSYCIIO LOG S' 


SOUTHAMPTON 

nil: IJN1VLIC4IIY 

IILI'AR I'MLN I <)F 
l*SVCl|CJLOiiY 

Appucaiinna an, invited lor 
Ih*' host of lit.hk.AKi II AbSIh 1- 
AMI In ihe Ocpsrimcni &| Hiy- 
i.huloqy nn nn bio':. iin.irn.>-d 
i,ru|i cf lnv< siiuaiinii ilw oncni- 
ln« rusponsv. • .nmllrl.ii, ahnniri 
h.iyo * il.enrci, in nsyrliuciiiy 
ai id Ihe duili-s will riitiitl liiu 


ruunlna ami .vnalyve* ui nvyrlvq- 
pliy^lotoglrnl oii.Tiniin'a. live 
d|,|iiiininu,ni will hr tor .u>t,r<i-.l- 
nia I My one yc-.tr Iruni us * «ny a 
rtak 1 ns |>Ds*lbtu. 

The salary will be ai a pnlni 


ni, are Invited lur 

wra KrtemMinyA; 

from lsi October, imn. can 


IlM&y 1 

B 


me salary will be oi a pnlni 
no l higher Ihali £2.01(0 . , c,lua 
threshold i on Hip nolo lh.il 
runs from £1 .BOU -£2.757. Iho 
Inlllnl salary will dr pend on 
'luallflcailuna and rxgrrfancu. 

Applications shod id be cent 
lo Mr. O. IV. L. Swann. The 
University, Southampton, 909 
ANil. and should Include the 
names nnd silarctici of two 
refer eel. Closing dniu lor au- 

H Jlc.il tors la 2-1 Auul*i, 1 'J7o. 
'lease quoin ref. aS7/H,T. 


SHEFFIELD 
THE UNIVERSITY 
DIVISION OP ECONOMIC 
STUDIES 

AnplLcallona are Invito, i for 
a RESEARCH ASSIST A NTSH IP 
(enable as aoon as possible 
after lit October, 1978, as can 


from 1st ociobar, 197.3. can 
dlrtnlos wllh Inlcresta and re 
srairh ehiwrlonce In dnvelnp 
inanial or physlolanical psycho 
Inuv .aro rhrauragud ta apply 
Deparinieni ha* Just movw 
into, a iitirpose-hulii sml widl 
eriulniicu now budding wilh 
esruirant roseurch rariiifles. In- 
■ nunwry and nnlnuil 
id born lari ei. Initial salary in 
iho range fa.77H-t.3.3llft on iho 
nnilonal scale £2.77ii-i:cj.i](f(i 
Wllfi sunorannUMilun piuvlalun. 

I urthnr |i articular* rrom iji 

B®Wv.‘Bt4ss”»iS' 

In whom appllra Ilona i B i-anh>s , 
slinuld he sent by lflUi Hi-ntriu- 
fer. XW i. Quofa ltd. If.UTnr 


e arrsDBod. to parifcipato In an 
I9RC financed research pr 
net on the astUnalion of innu 


.rial structure -con due l- pirfarm 
enco. rnUllonshlpa. Canilldatrs 
should btva a good Economics 
dogroe and preferably soma 
knowlodga of Fcononu 1 tries and 
Inilusirlai BconamKS. Tenure 
Initially far ono year, rennwabto 
for a second yoar. 

9glnnp.ln the rnpa'’ JKu.370 
In A2.77R on nnilonal si ale 
E2..370 to L.S.074 ■ under 

. review). 

Paritouisrs from Hie RimiIs- 
Lrar and Bccrolary. "Iho Univer- 
sity. Hhel/lcld 81(1 .2174 IO 
vrhanl appllcnilon* should be 
■on! by 3rd September. 

Uuoto Ref, H. 377/ DZ. 


Polytechnics 


□ T Brighton 
J I Polytechnic 


Senior 
Committee 
Clerk AP 4/5 
(£3,336-£4,095) 

. A new post created lo service major. Polytechnic 
committees under the supervision ol the Polytechnic 
Secretary. Interesting and varied work giving insight *■- 
into administration In Higher Education, Previous ex- 
perience of committee work essential together with - 
several years- administrative experience. 

Further details and application forms from the 1 
Bursar (*A1/fl), Brighton Polytechnic, Moutse coomb. 
Brighton BN2 4Gd. Tel. 0273 67304. Closing date 29th 
August, 1975. 


“1 


Assistant Registrar 

( £4086 to £4356 . 

Applicants should know what professional ' aoBdemlo! 
administration' means- and understand the attributes ' 
of students; and their , courses. The areas of work 
' * will i ba admissions, course Information, student records 
.and statistical . Considerable effort ' Will be needed to " 
, cO-ordInate and develop the practices' of faculty offices 
(which do a lot of the day-to-day work), and link these 
practices to Polytechnic policies. Applicants should 
be graduates or equivalent preferably -with some 
experience. ■ 

For application form and further details pleas® contact 
the -North East London Polytechnic, Personnel Office 
• Rar. 3/ AO. 257, Romford Road, London £16 4 LZ. 
Telephone 01-585 9B11, exL 32. 

Closing date August 28, 19751 ? ' 


HELP 


.iflK' - , '.’■ 1 

. VITIE POLtmOHNIO \ 

. OBFARTtteNt OP . 

■ INTBltNAl JONAL- 8TVDIB8 -■ 

■ 4 ! > ' ' fc >. 


. beiails ahd applies tlun forms 
.from, nie Ac&doniic oirlcer 
ispiSi. - Leeds PoiytBchnlc, 
Csivflrfey Eirnqi. umi ..|jgf_ 


I4orth East London 
Polytachnfo 


WOLVERHAMPTON 

JtEGJONAL QBOORAPUV 

.VISUAL QbMMUNlCA I IONS: 
Au'ographfa ' Print] no Pro. 
CFEIOS. 

Ba'ary; ea.4CV ta *2.721. pi-r 
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Polytechnics continued 


Overseas 


Queen Margaret College 




EDINBURGH 


iMPiRif 




Consumer Education and Research 

APPOINTMENT OF 

DIRECTOR of CENTRE 

Applications are invited (or appointment lo this newly- establish ad post In charge of 
a Centro tor Consumer Education and Research in Scotland (CERES) set up lo 
develop lha on-going commitment of the College to work In this Hold. Queen 
Margaret College, founded In 1876. is a Scottish Central Institution offering courses 
at Degree and Diploma level. The curriculum of the College includes lull-lime courses 
In Home Economics. Institutional Management. Dietetics. Nursing. Health Visiting. 
Speech Therapy and Drama. 

Salary scale £6,00 0~£7, 716 per annum. 

Application forms and .further particulars from : 

The Secretary, Queen Margaret College, 

38 Clerwood Terrace, Edinburgh, EH12 STS. Tel: 031-334 0111. 


ilBVDti RRNB REPUBLIC 

BENGHAZI UNIVERSITY 

FACULTY of SCIENCE, ENGINEERING and AGRICULTURE 

Require stall to teach English. Applicants should have experience In teaching 
English as a Foreign language and should have a Masters or Diploma degree. 

The successful applicants will be teaching students who are studying teohnloal aAd 
scientific subjects in English. . . 

FACULTY of ARTS 

Require stall with Masters Degrees or Ph.Ds, in Linguistics. The academic year 
begins 1st September, 1975. 

SALARY RANGE 

ANNUAL SALARY AND INCREMENTS IN LIBYAN DINAR8 


LONDON 

TTIAVira POLYTECHNIC 
HCIIOOL OF CIVIL 
KN(;iNr,i.niNu 
i.r.c rvuui.it uuaob m 

Aiiolicaiioni ora lnvltad Irom 
CIVIL Knalniwn with a d«aroa 
or nquiftiloni profeailanal Qua* 
lINrdiloti. Thu auccoisful apull- 
raw win mm In Ilia leaching 
and doveioomeni of sublet is uo 
la rlroraa level wllh a main 
tidnval m «oU Macltanici and 
'ouniUliaa Englnaarlna. Same 
nrafMilnnji experience would 

S o an advantage. The work of 
in Srhaol Includee Honour*, 
nenrep. IINp arid (INC cowrie* 
and (Hiaioniduato rusoarrh. 

Hiilarv acala: £3.670 la 

C l.47fl plus CSni London 
AiJowjnte and payment* undar 
the ilirjultglq agrcomani cur- 
rent iv KW'i.eB uar annum. 

i'url|i«r parllculara and form 
at aunllcailon may he oblalnnd 
Train Iho See rotary. 7 ha mo* 
palvlKhnfc. We|]|nn1on St rent. 
London Hfcid 6 pK to whom 
oitinlawo apgllcM^api aheuld 


ABERDEEN 

INSl'm ] tL” S F^c HNO ®00 v 

HSTOM 

„ To iMth Environmental 
SUpiicp and Dealcm Tor a. Sc. 

( Honour* i Arrhlteclara . and 
til plum a in Advanced Aidiliw- 
lural Siudlca 

Research and cniuullanry 
encouraged. • 

Salary range £3.314 id 
£li.4ND. 

Assistance . wtUi. removal 
expotiux. ^ 

_ Djiall* ttwn plncior. Hobnri . 
□onion a Institute of Tech- 
V TLfjgBgf SchoojnlU. Aberdeen 


LEICESTER 
tiie wiLYrutniNK: 
SCHOOL OF MATHEMATICS. 
(.niupuriNu * STATittnuo 
HUHLAJICH ASSISTANT HI 111* 
avulUihle Irani 1 Buiiiesnbw. 
1*75: 

An In vos ligation Into nielhe- 
mailcal and protabllletlc modots 
for mu orawtli of baclcrlnl 

t ioiiulallona. iNo previous 
raining in hactortology nocoa- 
sary > . ihn muccnssful condldolo 
will bo oniwclod la raolalnr ror 
■ higher dogrea. 

Saury: si.vws to £3.347 per 
annum, 

Further detail* and appllco- 
llon farm* from: Btofiing 

Oftcar, LeltMlqr Polytechnic. 
P.O. not L4S. Leicester Uil 


LIVERPOOL 

TMfcrW 

OF MANAOEMGN? BTUmfifl 


Librarians 


NORTHUMBERLAND 

collet; e oi b'oucA norr 
Pontelaiid. Newcaalla upon 'IVna 
NISIO OAR 

DliPUTY LIHIIAK1AN 
£3.460 to £4. .177 Locluror 1 

A ppl lea Hon Invliod from Cin#|. 
DUATLS who are pro In lion* liar 
qualified for ihla newly created 
pool. 

This vacancy will afford ap- 
plicant! wllh energy and Inllla- 


Post 

Salary Range 
From To 

Increments- 

Number of 
Increments 

Professor 

4,800-5.920 

120 

•6 

Associate profeasor 

4,200-5,520 

120 

8 •••-■ 

Assistant Professor 

3.800-5,000 

100 

6 

Lecturer 

3,200-4.600 

100 

e 

Assistant Lecturer 

2,600-4,000 

100 

0 


N.B. — Starting salary depends on the experience of the applioant. One Libyan Dinar 
Is equal to £1.40. 

Housing, furniture allowances and travailing expenses will bs paid by the University. 
Medical services In Libya are free. 

Applicants should write to Academic Appointments Department, General Administer 
tlon, University oi Benghazi, Benghazi, Libyan Arab Republic. 


lib character. 


Application* nro invited («' 

I he post Of Scalar Lorlurcr to 
bo ruaponallM far . >ha ewb- 
llalunertt at a management lon*< 
chur Jpvrlaniuanl aacilon 
wlihin lha Henhinai Manege- 


JCiiplSc.inu iF ■ jlS have high 
ar* ilcn ilc qualification* and in- 
dustrial 'pvninercial a* parlance 
In oddUlon to null a blit leach- 
ing mcporlanca. 


In oddUlon to atillnbln I 
fno oKporlenc*. 


bn taxed initially v 
WM men I of Manage 
die* or. Uip Uverpaol 


nte which u the Liverpool 
wing ol lha Heglonal Menago- 
mnit Caiilra. 

Salanr: itf.031 lo £4.417. 

• AODllcallon (orris and fur- 

»sji « 

ipchnlc. njenmond . Houm. 1> 

faf"'” Sfes Lgrwjs- 

Plea** . quo** ,nof. . LP 1 903/ \ 


Fellowships and . 
Studentships 

: LANCASTER 
• ms 'university ' 

P* 0 ^0R«L T .|aU i 0W8 , UP 


DURHAM 

Rsrrv- 


ad to Ihi StHMal - 
nomoidd,,- - by 




«LWitW 


Apnllcailan rorm*. reiumabia 
hy SPllh Auguii. and rurlhcr da- 
lain from iho Senior Ad/nlnlslra. 
live OffiLor at lha Coltogo. 


GIPPSLAND INSTITUTE OF 
ADVANCED EDUCATION 
LECTURERS 

; IN SCHOOL LIBRAR1ANSHIP . 

Applications are 1 invited for the position of Lecturer 
In Scbool Ubrarians\i1p at the Gippsland laalltute of 
Advanced Education. Two lecturers are needed In 
the School, of .Education tor newly established 
.courses fn School Librlaneblp,. one to. take up duties 
as. soon ad possible, ibe other to commence 1 January 

j.976. ■. 

This year the .Institute has Introduced an Associate 
DJrtojna ■ In, School Librarlanshlp which is being 
. offered. Initially to trained teachers. A Bachelor of 
Education with a School Librlanshlb Strand , caters . 
for students who do not already have, a teaching ;. 

' qualification. School Librarlanshlp subjects are. being , 
taught externally, and it is likely that the majority, 
of stv.de.nts 'hi future years will bfe ' external. ■■ * _ 

' Two lecturers appointed will be required' to support ) ■ 
the Senior Lecturer in developing: and teaching the i; 
epurje both internally aiid externally. Applicaata’ 
should have good academic and professional quail- ' 
rl cadons in teaching and librariansbip, and the ability .- 
to conirlbute to a lively and innovative programme . 
within the.SchobL of Education, Preferred areas of 
experience.: ■. Children's Literature, Curiiculum 
Development and Mdlti-niedla Materials. Teaching 
. experience is desirable. 

GENERAL.' The Institute's academic staff nrerex- 

S ectcdto 
nes In I 
and dfpl 
ex tenia I 


i u Obtaining i tnuuU ..housing. . Further 

Infottnariqn may he obtained from the Reglstmr. 


a 8 Sewed^b" 1 W1> |; pQrsonal photograph,’ sUodld tje 
;f ’ :• "Tti* Raglslrsr,' '' ' 

Gippsiand Institute 
of Advanced Educgtion 


The British Council 

invites applications for the following posta l. . • 

. 

Lecturers in^ English (Dahomey) . 

University of Dahomey, Cotonou 
One lecturer for Department of Educatloii^Jafl l S f 
1976, ona for the Department of English — October w* 
Graduates with overseas TEFL experience and W»jr 
ledge of French essential, preferably with TEFL quu* 
fixation. | 

Salary ; £3,385 to £4,264 p.a., tax free. 'tm 

Benefits : overseas and education nllowan«s » . 
accommodation; medical schoine. Tw°-^ea^o^*J^ 

Lecturers in English Language 

(Singapore) 

Ngec Amt Technical College jx 

Three senior aiid four junior TEFL lectufet* -rT 

Graduates 6f : UK university, proferably L”£j' 
qualification; several years relevant expenenw , 
senior posts. ( 

Salary : senior posts-^£2,928 to £5,424 p.a* • 

. ' junior posts — £1,788 to £4 836 p.a. 

Benefits : rent allowance ; medical scheme ; » ' 
bonus. Two-year contract, renewable. 75 Uy.™-; • 

Teacher ,of English (Ivory Coast) , 

Ecole Normale Supcrieurc, Abidjan -• • i 

teach- English with TEFL methodology. ,.^ 
Degree ydth TEFL qualification, overseas expe»^r : 

: :good Command of French essentiaL 
Salary : £3,38S to £4,264 p.B., tax free. . « (rti 

BenentB: ovei^eas .and education Wptwi Jjji 
accommodiitloii ; medical scheme. Twd-year ; ^'jj^]| 

Teacher of Engjlsh (Mexico) . ; 

Anglo-Mexlcaq cultural Institute, Guadalajara ' 
Graduate ivith TEFL qualification and exper»a n ^' - 
. Salary :'n;746 to £4,264 p.a. ■ . 

‘ Benefits', overseas and children's 'allaymnve j 
accommodation ; medical schema; employers 
UK superannuation. .Two-year contract...- ■ ac-:-T- 

: Initial enquiries : Telephone 01-499,, 8011, .. 

Ket urn fares are paid. Local , contract? a ^‘f. 
.. guaranteed by the British Council. ,•••’ ■ •^4 :-V: 


■ guaranteed by the British Council. • 

Please write, briefly stating quallficfltlp^^H, ^ 
length of appropriate experlaMOB/'Jl^ffiiu.;-- 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 1 15.8.75 


Applications are invllerf for (he following n< 
senior academic appointments in (he School 

HP, 




scholars with established resoarch end 
leaching experience In poat-ReDaliBonca 
English Literature, In particular, candidates 
should be able la damonslrete a capacity for 
academic leadership, alalia appropriate to the 
effective teaching of oxlernalcoursea and the 
ability to prepare and teach new couraea in 

S hteenlh and nineteenth century Literature. 
d aucaessful candidate will be required to 


students enrolled la other courses, 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER / SENIOR 
LECTURER IN SOCIOLOGY 

Applications are lnvltad from Sociologists with 



programmes. Jn addition to the programmes 
offered within ihelr own School, staff may also 
he required la contribute to programmes 


SALARY will bo according Ip qualifications 
end experience. ’ > . . 

Principal Lecturer — W A) IB.871 p.Br ■ 
Senior Locluror — S(A)|3.BM to •. 


Senior Locluror — S(A) 13,054 to •. 

4(Ajl5.M4 p.8, * 

CONDITIONS Include a epperennualion 
schema, proviilon for racreat 


{ a provide finance for building or 
icme. Feres for each oppcHnlee and 
reasonable 'removal costs and a sellUng-iii 
allowance Will be paid. Assistance may be 
roWded to’oblolnlng transit housing. Further 


AVfUCA*noN8 felting full pemnel particu- 
lars 1 (Including ', qUsutlcatwnB,. .oraerianca, 


on 31 August 1675, 

The Registrar, 

Gippsland Institute 
of Advanced Education 

P.O. Box 42, Churchill, Victoria, Australia, 3842. 


•;r i" 




CIVIL 

ENGINEERING 

OPPORTUNITIES 

c.£7,600 TAX-FREE 

British Aircraft Corporation has vacancies 
on its major defence oontract in Saudi 
Arabia for qualified Civil Engineering person- 
nel to undertake tho following duties. 

ENGINEERS - NEW WORK 

Applicants for these senior posts will be required to 
undoitaka project management of the consultants 
and contracting works, involving liaison with 
clients, monitoring design and construction, 
logethor with progress and quality control. 

Candidates should be agod 30-60 and have 
attained suitable building or civil engineering 
qualifications. Provioue experience of light In- 
dustrial and domestic installations Is roquired, 
preferably coupled with previous overseas ex- 
perience. ‘ 

Applications for these positions are invited from 
U.K. citizens holding British passports. Initially, 
contracts are offered (or a two-year period which is 
extendable, and salary and bonus payments are 
paid free of tax. Additional henelils include free 
bachelor accommodation and messing, medical 
care, personal Insurance, and frequent and 
generous travel-paid home leave. 

Phase write giving persona/ and career details, 
quoting Ref. No. 334 / THE S , to:- 

Mr. W. M. Swan, 

Principal Personnel Officer (S.A.); 

Saudi Arabian Support Department, 
British Aircraft Corporation, . . . 
Warton Aerodrome, 

Prestqn, PR4 1 AX, Lancs. 



NATIONAL YOUTH BUREAU 
YOUTH IN INDUSTRY 

RESEARCH WORKER 

£3,825-£4,095 

Thte national ■ foaource nature ter sdbteecenl socfel education wlebee 
to eppoirtl a resenroh wortiof lor e pew protect in ronfurtcllon with a 
major ehoineerlrvg inguatrr. Hie' leek will be lo examine the ellirsKM' 
Oi Young worker* in a large planl'ln Iho: West VldMda... Indudlno the 
nim'S'Ielettonehlp wllh ■echooie. .Induction end training ptogrk<nmai, !■ 
the ralellonshJpe ol yaung rmplaysee with older worker*. eupertiHre. 
trade union olllclela add with ihalr peora. The proieci will leit lor 16 .. 
monihe. The rneeercn worker will be employed by the Bureau but 
foe Bled In ihe lira*' a Italning deperimenl. 

Further partloulere end epplleation lorme (la be returned by let 
Beplamber, 1B7BJ from: OJreolor, National Youlh. Bureau, (7-23 Albion 
Street. Leicester (D833.SMB11J. 


1 National Youlh. Bureau, 


Colleges of Educarion 

MaWnone M&1« 1 UW. 


mt :tho. Inwer. 


MORAY HOUSE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 

POSTS OF VICE PRINCIPAL 

Applications • see Invited from- appropriately quail fldd ami 
Experienced erdduates tor the post of.Vtce-j 


present hnldor's appolutment as a Principal. Candi- 
dates must be eligible for rogEs ration with iho. General 
Teaclilug Council nf .Scotland arid should have extensive 




». Australia, 3842. 



Kindergarten Union 
of South Australia 

Chief 

Executive Officer 

Applications arc invited for the position of Chief 
Executive Officer of the Kindergarten Union of 
South Australia. 

This U a new position created as a result nf the 
passage of the Kindergarten Union Act 1975 by 
which the Union, first established in 1905, became 
a statutory body. 

The Union is responsible for the staffing and main- 
tenance of 220 kindergartens, involving approxi- 
mately 700 staff and 12, (XX) children. These centres 
are established in the metropolitan area and in 
other a reus outside the metropolitan area, up to 
400 mileN distant from Adelaide. 

Each kindergarten is managed by a branch com- 
mittee. 

The Union works with the ChUdhood Services 
Council (S.A.) and the Education Department 
(S.A.) in providing pre-school education, and with 
other voluntary and public bodies In developing inte- 
grated services for young children. 

The Chief Executive Officer will be responsible lo 
the Board of Management of the Union for the 
efficient management and development of the ser- 
vices provided by the Union and for giving leader 
ship to staff and parents. The post will give 
opportunities fnr initiative In policy making, 

A compuct secretariat covering administration and 
finance, education, consultative, and extension 
services is nlrcudy functioning. 

Long service leave, recreation leave, sick leave and 
superannuation benefits are available. 

Assistance will he given with travelling expenses 
und rentovui costs. 

Duties will commence nu 1st March, 197G, or such 
-other date as may be 'negotiated. 

Qualifications 

1. Experience in a senior administrative position fa 
essential. 

2. Experience In the field of education, preferably 
early childhood education. 

3. Appropriate tertiary and professional qualified 
lions- If these do not Include a higher degree, 
applicants should possess 0 post graduate quail- 


hood education. 

Salary 

Negotiable in the rango $20,000-325,000. 

Further. information may be obtained from Senior 
Migration Officer, South Australia House, 50 
Strand, London, W.C.2. 

Applications, giving full details of experience and 
qualifications and the names and addresses of three 
referees, close oil September 20, 1975. 

AH' correspondence marked " Confidential 11 should 
be addressed to : • • • 

The President, 

Kindergarten. Union of South Australis, 

108 Kermode Street, 

NORTH ADELAIDE, S.A. 5006. 


INSTITUTION OF HIGHER EDUCATION— HULL 


of Director 

Applications are lnvltad: for the poet ol Director ol 
IhiB new 'Institution '61 higher eduoatioh, which will 
be designated in September, 1976, following an 
amalgamation ol Hull Regional College ol Art, Hull 
Collage of Commerce, Kingston upon Hull College 
of Education, Hull Nautical College and Hull College 
of Technology, together with the voluntary Ends- 
idlgh College of Education; It Is likely that ihe 
salary will be at a point within the range 1 fpr a 
Group 10 college, i.e. £12,100^12,891). 

The County . Council' is „ seeking a 'Director with 
quail Ucalions. experience and those other qualities 
appropriate lo Ihe' task of leading the-, development 
ol this new institution. Thee do easeful cendidale Is 
expected, to take up the appointment as aoo'n as 
possible so . that he or she may participate fully In 
the advance planning prior to designation. • 

Further particulars may. be obtained from ! the 
Director of Education, .County.' Half* Bdverley HU17 
0 BA .quoting referenda HQ/PE. Compiled applica- 
tions should- be returned by 15lh September, 1$7?. 













